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Francisco. Pupil of Lamperti, the elder 


Home Studio: ‘“T 


1202 Carnegie Hall. : 
near 54th Street 


video,” 7th Avenue, 


“Being in fuil possession of my method of sing 


ing, he has the ability to form great artists 7 
Francesco LAMPERTI 
Voices tested. Tuesdays and Fridays, 2 to 


3, 
he Monte 





FLORENCE DE VERE 
TONE PLACING and the 
ART OF 


ss? Fifth Avenue 









BOESE, 


EXPRESSION 
New York 






Vocal Studio 


















































‘' LEOPOLD WOLFSOHN, 
Piano Instruction. 


New York, 266 East Broadway. 
Brooklyn, 248 Putnam Avenue. 


Studios: 





THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR VIOLIN PLAYING 
AND SCHOOL FOR PIANO AND VOCAL CULTURE. 
| 230 East 62d Street 





Complete musical education given to students 
from the beginning to the highest perfection. 
& H. CARRT. Directors 












































ADELAIDE C. OK ELL, 


PIANO INSTRUCTION, 
Certificated pupil of Teresa Carrefio. 





Studio: 57 West E:ghty-fourth Street, New York. 
Vill resume teaching October 7 
JOSEPH PIZZARELLO, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTOR, 
Voice Developed—Stvle, Oprra 
851-852 Carnegie Hall, City. 











ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT, 






































NEW YORK SCHOOL OF 
ACCOMPANYING | VOICE CULTURE, SKILL OF SINGING VOCAL CULTURE. 
pea a oe secu Piano—Sight Reading a Specialty, “The Gosford,” 236 West 55th Street, 72 West zoth Street, N York 
Mrs RA I CLI FFE ¢ APER I ( IN, | H. W. MEYN, Tenor. ROSETTA W lz NER. | Near Broadway, New York. | . hw tiitoma died z -_= 

Representative and assistant of LAMPERTI. _| Se eee | Mx. anp Mrs. THEO. J. TOEDT 
. ae } ie 138 Fifth Avenue; Philadelphia, 408 Ai ‘i a RIC H. ARD 7 _PE R¢ “Y :- RK. AND MRS. ae - ’ 
South 18th Street. Summer residence, Dresden, : : ) cS “EF TR “YY : , | ! 1c” 

Germann. Mr. ¢ HARLES LEE rRACY, | | VOCAL INSTRUCTIO: 

“Mrs, Ratcliffe Caperton is my only representa- | _, PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION Tel. 1351 Columbus Room 1201, | _Home Studio: 151 East 62d Street, New York 
tive, and I advise all pupils desiring to study with | eae Teacher rod the Lescnetizky MetHop. i Carnegie Hall. | — — - 
me to be prepared by her. C. B. Lame: Studio: Carnegie Hall, New York Cit ——- —$$$_________ 

hice Sedans ote 17 : iM ss MAR G ARE E T GOETZ | L E Nz \ DORL. \ DE V INE, 

tee mes ‘ SS NGA mE, VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
INTER NATIC( NAL GRACE G ——, CONTRALTO ae range) mans ar ng 
; . / ) Ss - ocs - . the ethods of t amous master 
MUSICAL and EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE og, soncert, Oratorio, Musicals, Voice Building and LY a Beall In truction. FRANCESCO LAMPERTI 
Special facilities for Summer instruction Style. Injured voices _restored by the Behnke 8 Fast 23d St.. New York. 'Phone S540 8th St 36 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Method. Studio: 36 West Twenty-fifth street este antl as 
CHARLOTTE BABCOCK Telephone 2174 Madison ear ‘i 
CARNEGIE HALL, New York ane EROME HAYES, | GEORGE SWEET, 
am Mrs. HENRY SMOCK “BOIC E, VOCAL INSTRUCTION OPERA, ORATORIO, CONCERT. 
HENRY FLECK, VOICE CULTURE esumed teaching at St 304 West 72d Street, New York 
Conductor Hear! em Philharmonic Society of the - = Fo fawe’ capurenens of a Soleus . st venty-eighth Street, New York 
ae , esidence-Studio: 127 McDonough St., B’klyn,N.Y - —_—_—_— — , , 
: ‘ rd of New York ; Pupils prepared for Church, Concert, Oratorio — me CARL VENTH, 
_ Address Normal College, New York 28 East Twenty-third Street, New York HE NRY HOLDEN Hl SS, VIOLIN SCHOOT 
- Monday, Wednesday, Thursday and Saturday | INSTRUCTION IN PIANO and | re : \ 
LOUIS KOEMMENICH, ae Sages saa ‘ ded _ THEORY OF MUSIC, | Brooklyn, N 
CONDUCTOR PAUL TIDDEN, Personal address: 318 East 1s0t Stree a 
of Brooklyn Saengerbund, Brooklyn, New York, PIANIST. a LOUIS ARTHUR RUSSEL] 
and Junger Maennerchor, Philadelphia. East isth S N r¢ | ER 71¢< > p yk ‘ STRAT 
Studio: 478 Second Street, Brooklyn, Will accept a a limited ‘number of nt pupils. — | FRANCIS FISCHER POWER: Ne 1 ( I rt CRI i | . ING ™ 
idlasdigtastbaee | VOICE CULTURE anp 1 CE Cl "REPERTO a — 
MAX KNITEL-TREUMANN, — | GUSTAV L. BECKER | ART OF SINGING. | 1) , 
RARITONE | soot : NIN, Studio (and_ invariable ldress): Carnegie H CARNEGIE HALL. NEW Yo! 
ces ee aa | CONCERT PIANIST and TEACHER of | New York. New York season, October 20 to Ma MUSIC HAULI 
Voice Culture--Art of Singing. PLANO and COMPOSITION. | ie Kansas o ity, Mo., ae ison, Pepper Building, | 
Carnegie Hall, Room 837. | Address: 1 W ho 1ogth Street, New York | May 15 to August 1 \nge os <s eas ee Cc neuen soins 
Vail address: 1s VV ashington Terrace, New York a emeeetmenen ore | We: tminster H rtel, Xi 1g sets -& eg anima. ISI I i YR E £ ( KS r¢ IN E, 

enet i = SS — VOCAL CULTURE, TONE EMISSIO 
GEORGE M. GREENE Sicxor FILOTEO GRECO, | NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF MUSI( CAIOICE BUILDING, STYLE... 
secaasit i siaarsiieRs Tue Art oF SINGING | 179 East 64th Street, New York. : REPE s Musics FINISH 

Voice Culture and Artistic Singing r a be = Wa M. Semnacuer, Director 128 East 64th St r address usICAL Cowriga 
Oratorio, Church, Concert, Opera Studio: 51 West 35th Street, New York | 1 regard Mr, Semnacher as the greatest teacher | ——— siecmsinsineinianegeiialesindenatiianapcianriantee soe 
Studio: 489 Fifth Ave Mondays and Thursdays euitiaimide f piano in this country.’ T 
Residence and address: ee Mar. EMMA WIZJAK-NICOLESCO, | Henry T. Fleck, Director of Music ARTHUR VOORHIS, 
4324 West 23d Street, New Y« VOICE CULTURE AND ns yrmal College, New York City CONCERT PIANIST—INSTRUCTION 
. , TNIEY C Italian Met RT OF SINGING a a a oR P 
Mr. C. WHITNEY COOMBS. sore OI acne henge | CHARLES RUSSELL. » Washington Square Fast, New York 
(Church of the Holy Communion). Organ les s = eee: wae | CELLIS1 ares 2 — 
suns and practice given on one of Roosevelt's finest | Pupils and Concerts SARAH KING PECK 
instruments. Special advantages for the study of | PER vie AVE RIL L—BaARITONE, Studio: 153 East Fifty-first Street, New York SOPRANO 
church music and the training of boys’ voices. OPER ORATORIO—CONCERT a : *e 
Address: 49 West 2oth Stree Ne York mata . “ NIDYV Co > > C Concerts and Oratorio 
a : ee ee AND VOCAL INSTRUCTION, | HENRY SCHRADIECK’S 55 West Eighty-fifth St., New York 
T M R 220 Central Park South. New York VIOLIN SCHOOI - ec 
O KARL, : . "i. ihe sey ~~ Violin, Piano, Theory and Ensemble Playing \ GENEVIEVE BISBEE 

Head of Voca! Department “The American 7 ARMOUR GALLOWAY, Kesidence and Studi ; MISS GENE . + eee ere 

Institute of Applied Music,”’ 212 West Fifty Voice Culture and the Ast of Sinsias 535 Washington Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y Pianist 

ninth Street, New York. Permanent Studio. | Studio: Rooms 43 and “4 Y M. C. A. Build ng PI — aw de + CTION 

. wumeed . . ° . ’ - . . , eschet y Methoc 
Mzo CONCERTS and RECITALS. 318 West 57th Street, New York LEO LIERERMAN. Seeilinc: enmere Camas Waa Wen Veh Che 
eeeants a TENOR nein a 
2c rv TtTnT — ru 7 Ch Opera, Oratorio, Concert . : ’ 
Miss MARY ELIA BURI MARIE SEYMOUR BISSELL, Wolfsohn Musical Berean, or S. ARCHER GIBSON, 
Ear ag? 7 meat ocatecente VOCAL INSTRUCTION, West 133d Street. New York SOLO ORGANIST 
i \ een ores Pupils prepared for peta a. Organist Choirmaster of Brick Church and Beth-E] 
copyright | errch, Concert and Oratorio. | CHAS. KONEDSKI-DAVIS, temple, Fifth Avenue 
Addr I | 7 N Studio: 19 West Thirty-eighth Street. ion York. VIOLIN VIRTUOSO \ddress he 4 wa West os 7 
1} : lelephone 8 Riverside New Yor 
a em é En ~~ | Pupils, Engagements . ~ — 
y r) > >} ) . y 
WADE R. BROWN, SAMU E * . MOYL 115 West Soth St.. New York SIGNOR A. CARBONI 
PIANIST, ORGANIST, | BASSO CANTANTE Telephone, 2886B Riversi de. 
HORAL NDt TOR Oratorio, Concert, Musicales, Voice Culture ——— — — - - ( 
CHORAL CONDUCTO Italian Method. Tone Placing and Reparation a > r IIkCPErR IE RE IN ‘ I 
19 West 103d Street, New York. Specialty. Studio: 136 Fifth Avenue. New York FP. W. RIESBERG, nie ‘op ANI ' s ( 
| » Ss ! \ N 
. ; — ° | Instruction— Piano, Organ, Ha 
»>T? me °) 7R | 
E. H. LOCKHART, Bass-Baritone. | J; HARRY WHEELER, With THe Musica, Covaier PRICE-COTTLE. CONSERVATOR) 
“ VOICE PLACI MI NI ARI oO! SINGING Organist Roseville Avenne Presbviecian Churcl 
Studios 121 East wenty-third Street. New ; - d Newark S] HW AVI 
York Voices quickly placed and developed, Spe- | co. " i Rs W eee “| LER Residence Studio DN Y Cl SS, Cl 
cial work given for breath yntrol The Art of Concert Pian and Teacher 054 8th Ave., corner s6th Street. New Y rk. ( 
Singing taught by method used in the old Italian 8: Fifth Ave.. corner 16th St.. New York City —_—_—_—_-— —_ 
schoc Is. Orato rio, Church, Concert, Opera : ee BENNETT ( 
= _ - — > ‘ PS 4 . ! 
DUDLEY BUCK, Jr, ELIZABETH WELLER, waupebahis ~~ alnagietiogtyy —— a 
d e Singing 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION ; ACCOMP ANTST. I Teacher of Mme. Genevra Johnstone-Bishop and | MME. OGDEN CRANE 
Concerts, Recitals, Oratorio Se 1 Se chem ise -— many other talented vocalists VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Summer Course, Special Rates ~ gh : moe Studio: 836 Carnegie Hall, New York. ere et = 
8:10 Carnegie Hall, New York City —- - — _ — weer 1007 ; arnegie _— : 
io ‘ Rp if IERNE . ~ , Summer School from une 15 to eptember 1§, 
nee : Mr. AND Mrs. FRANZ L. HUEBNER Me. EMMA RODERICK. Asbury Park, N. J., Post Office Building 
HOWARD BROCKWAY, Voice Cutture peers OE ee ee eee ‘ Mail address Carnegie Hall 
COMPOSER-PIANIS1 German and Frenc Lyric Diction | — oe a reo Pere aN ee ~™ 
Composition, Harmony, Piat 15 West Sixty-fifth Street, New York |<— Voice _ 10 Went ath Suen, Now Vo. | STELLA PRINCE STOCKER, 
Mg Parag 2 BN 288 5 Sixt Street, | o ; --—- — 
. , “ATE a MPOSER-DIRECTOR 
818 Carnegie Hall, New York SNE CO 
AD I F GI OSE Mrs. GRE NV IL. L E NELLING, Illustrated Lectures on Music 
7 ieee SOPRANO Private instruction. Classes in music-study 
WALTER HEN RY HAL L., Pianist, Accompanist and Musical Director, Concerts, Recitals, Musicals, Oratorio. Residence-studio: 17 West 103d Street, New York 
Organist and Choirt er of St. Tames’ Parish iano Instruction Addt wt ‘I le Rees Miner al = = — 
we a > dese S the ie : oe Address: 347 West 23d Street, New York _— ee see ares ’ . a 
Yor Tom) sompeene of ae Resckivg Ome a pocrenaneeenae —— | Miss INGA HOEGSBRO, 
’ark Avenue., New York ( H. W. GREE: NE, PIANISTE AND TEACHER 
S . | ; 
| E N RIC O DU ZE NS I, " a eesti . ! Graduate of Copenhagen Conservatoire 
MME. LOUISE FINKE] | OPERA TENOR VOCAL INSTRUCTION ason-Virgil Synthetic Methods. 
I s NABL, Teacher of Tenor Roberts, Paula Woehning, s 489 Fifth Avenue, New York | Studio: 603-604 Carnegie Hall, 
SCHOOL OF VOCAL MUSIC¢ ist in All Souls’ Church 1 voices cultivated | | “uesdays and Fridays from 1 to 6 p, m 
: Rca” Se ee egerer | by ntract 145 East . New York | ( LAUDE MAITLAND GRIFFETH. | M FANNY M -PENCER oe 
Ne York > mINTo . | Vir Met , n Piar nd 1 1 NLISS I N I he CNCUBK, 
an : ROBERT J. WINTERBOTTOM, Binge ® beg Feng pi figesc acct 
IL 1Al he | 
RIC p Y CC Organist at Great Gomm, '? f He ‘ I nd M z.M k ski. oe “ 
M<¢ IR RIS | | \N¢ » SC H¢ d¢ | Trinity Church, Broadway | Clas S t Re g. | I ning and Time Soloist Pan A meric an Exy 
201 West 8ist Street, New York. | PIANO AND ORGAN RECITALS Kee St ( egie Hall, City Instruction: Pian Organ, The ry . ; 
1UCILLE SMITH MORRIS, concert pianist | sii AnD ERSTRCCTION ‘ a ee 
and teacher of piano and theory, director. Pupil | 434 Fifth Avenue, near goth Street, New York -cDp . . ia c ‘ ‘ m 
of Wm, Sherwood and Mrs. A. M. Virgil; certified | SERRANO VOCAL AND PIANO IN-| 1OHN YOUNG, 
teacher of the Virgil Clavier — d of Technic. | or ; . Tt TITUTE : : 
Private and daily. class instruct | ARTHUR CLAASSEN, re cam TENOR 

aa — —_ CONDUCTOR ARION SOCIETY | 323 East th Street, New York. ; gy Oratorio and C ncert —_ 

RI¢ H ARD \RN¢ IL D, 341 Jefferson Avenue, | Conducted by side 4 = ential - - 

Concertm = fives onsen Society. rooklyn, N. Y Mr nd Mrs. CARLOS A, DE SERRANO WALTER & BC \GERT, 

STRU¢ O — 
. ae oo . | TEACHERS OF CHarLoTTE Maconpa, Mrs. ( Musical Lectures, Song Recitals, Conducting 
3 East 61st Street, New York Mrs. L. P. MORRILL, Miur Harpy anp JoserH Maerz Instruction in Harmony, aaa int and Song 
—————— ’ a i : irene Interpretati 
Mr. FRANCIS STUART ee eee eee KATHERINE RUTH HEYMAN 72 Lawrence St., Flushing, New York City 
2. FRA! a ART, ; : Nit LY MAN, idl 
Nit chanaeeh tale eeeeumne } The Chelsea, 222 West 23d Street, New York. CONCERT PIANISTE 
a wa 4 . 4 wha ’ | ‘ ° sy 4 y T *y y ~ > 
Second season in New York. Ten years in San see Bast cod Street. New York. MAX BENDHEIM, Vocal Instruction 


Studio: 332 West Fifty-sixth Street. 
Combines the bel canto of the old Italian school 
with the declamatory style of the modern German 
Particular attention paid to Breathing and Enun- 
ciation. At Asbury Park, N. J., June 15 to Sep 
tember 15. Send for circular and terms 





Mr. & Mrs. WALTER H. ROBINSON. 
TENOR AND CONTRALTO 
Oratorio, Concerts and Musicales 
Voice P 


Studio: 405 Carnegie 


roduction and Répertoire. 


Hall, New York. 


THE MUSIOAL OCOURIER. 








NEW YORK. 


BOSTON. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 





NEW YORK. 








EVA B. DEMING 


School of Sight Singing, Ear Training and Choral 
Music. European and original methods. 
402-8 Carnegie Hall, New York. 


MME. EUGENIE PAPPENHEIM, 
The Celebrated Prima Donna, 
Vocal Instruction—Opera, Concert and Oratorio. 
The Rutland, 
260 West s7th Street, New York. 


MISS HELENA AUGUSTIN, 
PIANIST. 
836 Seventh Avenue, New York. 
Cencerts, Recitals, etc. 


M. J. SCHERHEY, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
Combined Italian-French-German Method. 
Church, Concert, Oratorio, Opera. 
78o Park Ave., corner 73d St.. New York 
Telephone: Seventy-ninth, 1152. 











Studio: 
SUMMER TERM. 


A. J. GOODRICH, 

PERSONAL yt CORRESPONDENCE LES- 
SONS IN MONY OOH Ga 
COMPOSITION. ORCHESTRATION AND 
PRACTICAL MUSICIANSHIP. 

Author of “Analytical Harmony,” “Theory of 
Interpretation,” “Complete Music Analysis,” “Syn- 
thetic Counterpoint,” “New Method of Memoriz- 


nf View, Lake George, N. Y. (till September 10). 





Mrs. W. E. BEARDSLEY, 


INSTRUCTION—PIANO. 


Studio: Pouch Gallery, Brooklyn, New York. 





Miss ADELE MARGULIES, 
PIANO INSTRUCTION. 
Studios: Nos. 705-6 Carnegie Hall, New York. 


Dr. FRANKLIN LAWSON, 


TENOR. 
2611 Becadeen, New York. 


Signor BUZZI-PECCIA 


(OF MILAN). 
Vocal instruction. 
ITALIAN METHOD. 
THE KENSINGTON, 
100 Bast 57th St., Cor. Park Ave., NEW YORK. 





Tel.: 972 Riverside, 





CLARA E. MUNGER, 
TEACHER OF SINGING, 
2a Park Street, Boston. 


Mme. EDWARDS, 
VOICE CULTURE 
Steinert Hall, Boston. 


PRISCILLA WHITE, 


VOCAL TEACHER. 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston, Mass. 











Mrs. Charies R. Adams, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 
372 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


JOHN JEWETT TURNER, 
BARITONE. TEACHER OF SINGING. 

372 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 

MRS. AAGOT LUNDE WRIGHT, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
Trinity Court, Boston, Mass. 


ARTHUR J. HUBBARD, 


VOCAL TEACHER, 
159 Tremont Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


Mme. GERTRUDE FRANKLIN, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION, 
1494 Tremont Street, Boston. 














LUIGI von KUNITS, 


VIOLINIST. 
Concertmaster Pittsburg Orchestra, 
Pittsburg, Pa. 


FREDERICK MAXSON, 
813 North 17th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Specialty: Instruction in Organ Playing for 
Church and Concert. 


CALIFORNIA. 
H. J. STEWART, _ 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 


Pianoforte, Organ, Harmony and Composition. 
Address: 1105 Bush Street, Francisco, Cal. 


CALIFORNIA 


Conservatory of Music, 


OTTO BENDIX, Director. 
1416 CALIFORNIA STREET, 
San Francisco, CAL. 


JULIA C. ALLEN, 
VIOLINIST. 








INSTRUCTION. 
Carnegie Hall, New York. 


CAROLINE MIHR HARDY, 


DRAMATIC SOPRANO 


81a Keap Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


TALY. 





ARTHUR BERESFORD, 


Bass-BARITONE. 
Oratorio, Concerts and Recitals Vocal Instruc- 
tion, Coaching in Oratorio a epoctety- 
Huntington Chambers, Boston. 





y Faelten Pianoforte School 


Maintains the highest musical and technical 
standards. Complete courses for adults 
and children. Normal school for teachers. 
Students’ Home for young women. 


30 HUNTINGTON AVENUE, BOSTON. 


CHARLES ALBION CLARK, 


TEACHER OF PIANO, 
ORGAN AND HARMONY. 
1494 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


Miss ADAH CAMPBELL HUSSEY, 
CONTRALTO. 


Oratorio, Concert. 
Care Oliver Ditson Co., Boston, Mass. 








Address: 





S.G. PRATT 


Principal West End Private School of Music. 
176 West 86th Street, New York. 


Accepts engagements for Chopin Analytical 
Recitals and the famous Concert-Lecture, 
“THE SOUL OF A SONG.” 


PLATON BROUNOFF 


Voice Culture, Coaching, Piano. 
LECTURE-RECITALS 27. 2US34" ic. 
Vecal Solo, Choral and Piano Illustrations. 

10 EAST {7th STREET, NEW YORK. 


BRANCH, 251 EAST BROADWAY. 


MAX DECSI, 


VOCAL SPECIALIST. 
Teacher of Anita Rio, Alice Nielsen, Sibyl Sam- 
mis, Agnes Paul De La Paz, Dr. lon Techaoe, 
ulian Walker, Geo. Stevens and others now be- 
ore the public. 
Studio: Carnegie Hall. 





Mr. and Mrs. H. CARLETON SLACK, 
LYRIC SOPRANO. BASS-BARITONE. 


Recitals—Chamber Concerts—Society Musicales. 
tudio: 131 Tremont Street, Boston. 


SALLY FROTHINGHAM AKERS 


SOPRANO. 


Cooperstown, N. Y., until September 1 


Address: 


CARL HAUSER, 


VIOLINIST—INSTRUCTION. 


ENSEMBLE PLAYING 
1364 Lexington Avenue, New York. 


SCHOOL FOR PIANOFORTE 
AND MUSICAL THEORY 


Mas. CLARA A. KORN, Director. 
600 Springdale Ave., East Orange, N. J. 


J. LEWIS BROWNE, 


CONCERT ORGANIST—PIANIST, 
Atlanta, Ga 














[ACOMO MINKOWSKY, 





VortrIcCtEs 





805-6 CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK. 


Sebastiano Breda, 


Maestro di Canto, 
Perfect Voice Placing. Absolute bel canto. 
Classic and Modern Repertorio. 


MILAN, Via San Pietro all’ Orto No. 18. 





in FLORENCE, ITALY (Piazza Cavour 2), 
SCHOOL OF SINGING 


FOR LADIES. 


snore Vittoria Coppi-Baldisseri 
MATILDE MARCHESL of Paris, 





CONCERT, OPERA. 


DELMA-HEIDE, 


Cenor Singer and Ceacher, 
WILL REMAIN IN ITALY ANOTHER YEAR. 


Address care THE MUSICAL COURIER; or, Corse 
Venezia 65, Milan, Italy. 





Mrs. ROLLIE BORDEN LOW, 


SOPRANO. 
Recital, Concert and Oratorio. 
Vocal Instruction. 
Address: 205 West s6th Street, New York. 





WILLIAM A. 


Wegenel 


TENOR. 
Concert end Oratorio 
Vecal lastrectioa. 


New Verk. 









VICTOR BAILLARD, 


BASSO-BARITONE, 
Oratorio and Song Recital. 
Address: 141-143 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





BRUNO HUHN, 
Piano Lessons 


To Vocalists 


and the training of accompanists, 


Repertoire, style and fini 
s8 West Fitity-seventh Street, 
New York City. 





HUBERT ARNOLD, 


VIOLINIST—INSTRUCTION. 
138 West 6sth | Street, New York. 


MISS AMY RAY, 


Contralito. 
Oratorio, Recitals, Concerts, 


VOCAL, INSTRUCTION. 
306 EAST 116th ST., NEW YORK. 





Ernst. i. Bauer, 


Sole Violinist and Teacher; aiso Theory 
and Harmony. 
Graduate of the Royal High School in Berlin. 
489 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW TORK. 


EVERARD CALTHROP, 


TENOR. 
Studio: 211 West 101st St., 
The Milford, New York. 
*Phone, 2645 Riverside. 











HUGO 


HARMONY, COUNTERPOINT, 


Address: BERLIN, 


KAUN, 


FUGUE, FREE COMPOSITION AND ORCHESTRATION. 
W., Gleditsch Strasse, 


49. 





MISS MARIE LOUISE TODD. 


resent strunio: HOTEL, SAN REMO, 


Circulars sent upon application 


SEVENTY-FOURTH STREET, CENTRAL 


PARK WEST. 








Price Reduced from $80 to $60. 
au 


ae 









| Soe LRAT rRNA 


Ba SY 








ba anticipation of the OPENING of the 

Fall Classes for the Teaching and 
Study of the Pianoforte, the prices have 
been reduced twenty-five per cent. on all 
styles of 


The Improved VIRGIL Practice Clavier, 


the most perfect and scientific aid to the 
teacher and student ever devised. 
Send for Catalogue 
VIRGIL PRACTICE CLAVIER Co. 
11 West 22d Street, New York City. 




















The only really Improved Practice Instrument. 


THE TEKNIKLAVIER. 


For sale and rent by Mrs, A. M. Virgil. 


VIRGIL PIANO SCHOOL, 29 West 15th st., NEW YORK. 











Peabody Conservatory 


Sta 





Joha E. Barkworth, Cecilia Gaul, 
Otis B. Boise, 
Edwin Farmer, 


of Music of Baltimore. 


HAROLD RANDOLPH, Director. 


The Great Musical Centre of the South. 


ff of thirty eminent European and American 
Masters, including 


Ernest Hutcheson, 
W. Ed. Heimendahi, Pietro Minetti, 
J.C. Van Hulsteya, Emmanuel Wad. 


CIRCULARS MAILED ON APPLICATION. 








THE MUSICAL COURIER. 








airs 







es 


QOyur Productions of the present year are the finest 
we have ever offered, and represent both in exterior 
finish and quality of tone the 


Highest Excellence in Piano Manufacture 


We solicit for them the critical examination of the 
musical profession and the public. 

Especially would we call attention to our Quarter- 
Grand, the smallest Grand embodying modern principles 
ever made. 









O<DE>O<DE> O<3BE> O<3OE>O<3BE>0<BE>O<BEr 8 





MADE SOLELY BY 


CHICKERING @® SONS 


Pianoforte Makers Established 1823 
Rass TREMONT STREET, BOSTON 


O< DE» 0< 34> ©< 34 0-4 0-E- 0 


STERLING Pianos 


High Standard of Construction. 
<~—__DERBY, CONN. 


OTTO WISSNER, 


Artistic Pianos, 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


























New Yerk, Newark, Jersey City. New Haven. 


~ EMERSON Puno. 


120 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON. 
A Piane adapted for Musicians, Teachers, Singers, Studies and Halls, “"iese""” 




















Two Compositions by 


JUST PUBLISHED! t PRINCE HENRY OF PRUSSIA. 


(@) Prasentiermarsch der Kaiserlichen I. Matrosen Division. 


Piano Solo, . . $0.50 | Orchestra, . - net, $1.30 
Piano Solo, simplified, : 50 Military Band, . net, 1.95 
Piano, four hands, e 50 
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Impressions of a 


First Vistt to Bayreuth. 





*“ GOTTERDAMMERUNG.” 





The following was received too late for publication last 
week. It should have preceded the “Parsifal’ review in 
our last issue—Eds. M. C. 


0 OW we come to the fourth and last day of the 
Tetralogy, the “Dusk of the Gods.” 

We have left the congenial atmosphere of 
joy, youth and good health, mental and phys- 
ical, which lies glistening in the pessimism of 
this great opera in four operas like a pearl on 
a dung heap; we have fallen back into an era of treach- 
ery, bloodthirstiness and cruelty. Our sentiment as the cur- 
tain opens disclosing a complete obscurity of night, out of 
which, as the eyes grow accustomed to it, rise the dismal 
forms of the three Fates, resembles the effect which the 
sight of a child’s play has upon us at a moment when we 
are under the weight of some great sorrow. We smile, but 
the instant the infant stops his innocent amusements our 
mind falls back into its groove of misery, and we feel its 
leaden burden all the more for our momentary relief by 
the natural laws of general compensation. 

In the “Rheingold” we have the wicked Nibelung and 
his treacherous brother Mime; we have Loge and his at- 
tempt to break the contract with the Giants; have 
Fasolt’s murder by his brother Fafner, Alberich’s curse 
and the first signs of the “Dusk of the Gods.” 

The “Walkiire” begins with an incestuous love affair, 
complicated by adultery; then comes the fight between 
Hunding and Siegmund, resulting in the deaths of both. 
Ensuite, Wotan’s rage at Brunnhilde’s interference with 
his divine projects, the mortalizing of Brunnhilde and her 
sleep until a hero should arrive to free her, a sort of “Belle 





we 


au feu dansant.” 

Now a bright light is flashed across the work. Every- 
thing is changed; everyone who has done anything he or 
she ought not to have done is quietly, but firmly and finally, 
put to rest. The dragon receives his just deserts, Mime 
likewise, Wotan’s anger is overcome and Siegfried frees 
the brave young ex-goddess. 

The last harmonies of the third day, the Siegfried and 
Enthusiastic Love motives, signal the end all the 
world’s happiness, for the next day all is again murder 
and black heartedness. 

In the “Dusk of the Gods” 
allegorical prophecy of the fall of Walhalla; then comes 
Hagen’s treachery toward the enemy of his father, Al- 
berich; Siegfried’s desertion of Brunnhilde, Siegfried’s 
death, Brunnhilde’s immolation, the destruction of Wal- 
halla and the fall of the Gibichungs. 

So, taken as a whole, the “Nibelungen Ring” cannot be 
taken as other than a very dire and sombre tragedy. I 
do not believe that Wagner ever completely conquered 
that youthful impulse toward killing off stage characters 
that marked his first play, a sort of Hamlet-Lear tragedy, 
in which forty-two people were disposed of in four acts 
and their ghosts had to be requisitioned to keep the fifth 
act going. 

The book, in my opinion, is perhaps the strongest and 
freest from illogical sequences of the four, which is only 
natural when one considers the master’s manner of writing 
the “Ring.” The music, however, while the most devel- 
oped, seems to lack the inspiration of “Siegfried” or the 
two preceding works. It is not of the scarcity of new mo- 
tives that I speak; that is easily explained by the lack of 
necessity for fresh material, where the whole book is but 
a working out of the problems and prophecies enunciated 
before. It is in the handling of the motives that the work 
seems, in some parts, labored. The themes do not spring 
as freely—“ne jaillissent pas,” in French, explains far bet- 
ter what I mean—from the text as they do in some of the 
other works, and the conjunction of motive and book is 
far more affected and “cherchée.” 

In this respect the “Dusk of the Gods” bears a great 
resemblance to “Parsifal.” In both operas the new material 
is not great in quantity, but very highly developed, and 
both of them smell of the midnight oil. 

The first two chords of the overture, in C flat major, 
the same which heralded Brunnhilde’s awakening from 
her jong sleep, seem to augur more happy things than 
those that are destined to take place; but we are soon 
undeceived. First the Rhine motive appears, the father 
of all, and then growls out the Destiny, terminating on 
the dominant chord of G minor. Then come the Death 


of 


the Fates begin with their 


in C flat minor, sinister key, Loge in F flat major, the 
Fates, Walhalla, Compact and again the Death in E flat 
minor this time, and so on, always in a tragic strain, 
ending with Alberich’s Curse of the Ring, repeated twice, 
the Eternal Sleep and two repetitions of the Destiny 
motive in D minor to the pianissimo rumbling of the 
kettledrum in A. Now dawn breaks and the Fates dis- 
appear. The Horn motive is heard, epic, in four-four, 
and then a new theme appears, which hereafter will rep- 
resent Brunnhilde in her mortal form. Four bars of this 
and the Vengeance descends in sinister syncopation to 
meet Brunnhilde again, who seems to react against it, for 
instead of descending it ascends now, while retaining its 
form and its intervals. The parting scene between Sieg- 
fried and his new found bride, during which he gives her 
the Ring, is very beautiful, with its reminiscences of the 
Walkirenritt, the Horn, Bird, Siegfried, Dragon, De- 
sire to Travel, Gold, Fates and Love motives. And the 
finale to this great prologue is a masterpiece, with its 
return to the Rhine in its original key of E flat, the Gold 
Worship and Gold motives and six bars before the re- 
opening of the curtain, Gutrune’s welcome to Siegfried. 

There are many people who consider the Fates scene 
annoyingly long and uninteresting, but if one understands 
the music in its detail of important motives, even those 
who do not understand what is said can follow the mean- 
ing of the scene by the significance of the music. 

Krauss, who had sung the three big acts of “Siegfried” 
the day before, was tired out and in the first act was very 
much off color in every way, as indeed was everyone. 
There were no two opinions about that. Not ten people 
in the salle applauded as the curtain went down after the 
capture of the Ring by Siegfried. 

The best part of the act was the dialogue between 
Brunnhilde and Waltraute, the great and only Schumann- 
Heink, who sang the plea for the gods as convincingly as 
it is possible to plead for a lost cause. By the way, 
Brunnhilde’s haughty refusal to yield up the Ring sounds 
more like the work of a young man in love than of a 
man already advanced in years. If only there were more 
freshness and purity, more life in short, like it in other 
parts of the work! Siegfried-Gunther’s cruelty to Brunn- 
hilde during the struggle for the Cursed Ring comes as a 
sort of shock after words of devotion just uttered by the 
ex-Valkyrie. Then drums out Alberich’s hateful Destruc- 
tion motive, and very faintly we hear Brunnhilde plaintive 
and suffering. Siegfried draws his blade to the octave 
theme of Nothung, followed by the Sword in conjunction 
with the Compact, whose significance is not difficult to di- 
vine here. Then comes Gutrune’s Welcome, a motive as 
feeble and characterless as the woman it represents, and 
the act finishes with a couple of repetitions of the Brunn- 
hilde and Tarnhelm motives, which have played such an 
important role in it. 

The prelude of the second act is composed of three 
themes, the sinister Destruction, Alberich and the Ring. 
As the curtain opens, simultaneous appearance of the 
moon and fast moving clouds, cleverly contrived on very 
fine network.. Alberich rises from the depths of Nibel- 
heim and reminds his son Hagen of his duty to the con- 
tinuous repetition of the Destruction motive. As he speaks 
of the hero and Fafner, the Sword and Fafner themes 
rumble out of the basses. Then rings forth Siegfried’s 
Horn, and its freshness sounds strangely out of place amid 
the treachery being contrived by the Albe and his son. 
And, in fact, it only lasts three bars and we are back again 
in the midst of the Destruction motive. A few fleeting 
reminiscences of the Bird voice, the Giants and the Sword, 
then that awful degradation of the erstwhile grandiose 
Walhalla motive, as Alberich makes Hagen swear to re- 
cover the Ring and then disappears to the sound of the two 
notes peculiar to him. Forty-one bars of symphonic mu- 
sic, of which nineteen on a dominant pedal, and the Tarn- 
helm’s mysterious harmony is heard. Seven bars further 
on rings out Siegfried’s Horn as the hero greets Hagen 
and tells him of his carrying out of the Compact with 
Gunther. It is a relief a little way further on to have the 
men’s chorus after five long acts, during which there are 
never. more than three people on the scene at once. The 
chorus was well trained and sung with remarkable verve. 

The scene in the woods ending with Siegfried’s death 
and the great funeral march is magnificent, staged as it is 





at Bayreuth. But the mise-en-scéne, why is it not copied 


impressive pic 
the 


after Hermann Hendrik’s wonderfully 
ture?—it would be infinitely more in keeping with 
mysterious accents of the march. The return to the Welse 
theme as Siegfried drops back dead is of extreme poig 
nancy; it seems to grip the heart with bony, long nailed 
fingers. 

As the funeral cortége slowly disappears from view, 
Wagner, with the imagination of his youth, brings back 
to mind Sieglinde’s Pity theme and the Love motive, the 
second time in augmentation. Then thunders out in the 
basses the Welse theme, after which the brilliant fanfare 
of the Sword, Siegfried’s motive, twice repeated and the 
elaborated Horn theme. As the fog dissipates, revealing 
the Hall of the Gibichs, Brunnhilde’s motive appears 
twice—the second time degraded out of all recognition— 
followed by two dismal repetitions of Alberich’s descend- 
ing semitones, which color the work until Hagen’s death. 

Then follow two harsh reminders of Alberich’s power, 
two of Gutrune and Siegfried’s Horn, funereal in C minor, 
4-4. 

The next scene is full of poignant anguish, Gutrune’s 
grief and her accusation of Gunther, the latter’s horror 
at his unwilling breach of faith, and the fight between 
Gunther and Hagen, resulting in the death of the former. 
The raising of the dead Siegfried’s arm is slightly and un- 
necessarily melodramatic; it reminds one of Titurel’s body 
in “Parsifal.” 

From now on, save for a couple of short interruptions 
from Gutrune, Brunnhilde holds the speaker’s eye, as it 
were, and as she addresses herself successively to Gu- 
trune, Siegfried, Grane, the Gods, the Ring, the Rhine 
maidens and Siegfried, the motives of Gutrune, Ven- 
geance, Heritage, Treachery, Destiny, Divine Power, 
Flames, Siegiried, Walkiirenritt, Murder, Love, Sword, 
Nothung, Death, Walhalla, New Life, Alberich, Alber- 
ich’s power, Curse, Gold Worship, Hail Walhalla Rhine, 
Rhine maidens, Gold, Redemption by Love—which will 
dominate the last part of the act—the Ring, Curse, as 
Brunnhilde snatches a firebrand from the burning pile— 
Compact, Flames, Loge; then as Briinnhilde jumps on her 
horse, the Valkyries’ cry, the Ride and the Redemption 
gently interlacing with the heroic strains of the Siegfried 
motive. 

During the course of the eighty-one bars of purely 
symphonic music which follow the mad bound of Brunn- 
hilde on Grane into the midst of the burning brasier, 
we have the Flames, the chromatic harmonies of the 
Eternal Sleep, and Alberich; then as Hagen throws himself 
into the Rhine after the Ring recaptured by the Rhine 
maidens, the Curse, but hesitating and unfinished. The 
Rhine rises and floods the scene, while the flames of the 
brasier mount to Walhalla and set it alight, and the act 
ends in D flat as everything is enveloped in smoke to the 
music of the Redemption by Love motive. 

This long harangue, so freely interspersed with the 
word “motive,” brings to mind Wagner’s remark to Herr 
von Wolzogen at Bayreuth in 1877: 

“To a musician, this naming and tracing of theme is 
not particularly significant. If dilettanti are thus induced 
to study a piano arrangement a little more attentively 
I can have no objection, but it does not concern us mu- 
sicians. It may be worth while to look at the complex 
combinations of themes in some of my scores, to see how 
the music can be applied to the drama; this, however, is a 
matter for private study.” 

With the well known impertinence of a professional mu- 
sic critic, we ask to be excused from agreeing with this. 
To begin with, in itself it is not logical. If “dilettanti” can 
learn how to appreciate the score by tracing out the themes 
in the piano arrangement, what harm can it do for ali 
musicians to do so? If they can learn nothing by it, why 
induce them to study the piano arrangement? 

Then as to the last phrase: “This is a matter for private 
study.” What does it mean? Can anyone tell me? Why, if 
it is good for private study, is it not good for general? 

And, again, how are we to understand the “Ring,” for 
instance, without knowing the significance of at least the 
principal motives? Wagner, of course, had the whole plan 
in his head. “We musicians,” meaning himself, therefore 
did not need to study the motives to understand his work. 

But we, less gifted, have to content ourselves with study- 
ing and looking for the means in order to comprehend the 
end. Therefore, to those who wish to thoroughly, intel- 
lectually, enjoy the “Ring,” I say—despite Wagner’s con- 
tempt for such processes—study the motives, not mechan- 
ically, jumping from theme to theme, with joy in your 
heart every time you come across a familiar one; study 
them in connection with the text or the idea, and use your 
brain to see the reasons for enchainment. 

Krauss worked up after the beginning of the second act, 
but his fatigue was apparent, and he must have been glad 
that Hagen’s cruel nature prompted him to give him the 
fatal thrust in the back. Brunnhilde sang the last act as 
well as one can imagine Gulbranson doing so.1 must con- 
fess she was an improvement on the preceding days. 
Friedrichs’ Alberich was also better, but his voice is never 
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pleasant. The Rhine Maidens’ music was sung well, 
neither better nor worse, than usual. Hagen’s difficult role 
was not too well filled by. Richard Mayr, whose voice has 
no carrying capacity. Carl Perron’s Gunther I thought 
mediocre, and the sight of a photograph of him, display- 
ing numerous decorations, does not change my opinion— 
on the contrary. 
Here is the complete cast for record’s sake: 
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The Michigan Conservatory of Music. 

ITH the wpening of the Michigan Conservatory of 

Music on September 8, Detroit has started its mu- 
of 1902-3. For years Detroit has been con- 
sidered as a city unfavorable to musical development, and 
artists and managers often gave it a wide berth. However, 
since a few years, the progress Detroit has made in a mu- 
sical way is something to wonder at. The concerts given 
by visiting artists are now well patronized. All of this 
in a measure is due to advent of the Michigan Conserva- 
tory of Music. The conservatory enters now on the third 
year of its existence with an enrollment of over 500 pupils, 
with a faculty of thirty-six teachers and with the knowl- 
edge that the period of doubt and uncertainty has been left 
behind, and that ever growing success is the logical se- 
quence of its onward progress. The conservatory was 
founded by Alberto Jonas, one of our foremost pianists, 
who, not content with great success on the concert plat- 
form and in his teaching, has also shown administrative 
qualities of the highest order, and to him and to his wife, 
Elsa von Grave-Jonas, the success of the institution is 


sical season 


due. 

With two such artists at the head of an institution and 
with such men as Maurice de Vries, Henry Ern, N. J. 
Corey and many others, Detroit will easily rank among 
the musical centres of America. It is rumored that Al- 
berto Jonas has undertaken to bring about the establish- 
ment of a permanent orchestra in Detroit. 


George Hamlin to Sing at the Worcester Festival. 
EORGE HAMLIN will be one of the eminent solo- 
ists that are to appear in the first presentation in 
America of Fauré’s beautiful “The Birth of Venus,” at the 
Worcester Musical Festival at the end of this month. The 
other artists will include Mme. Suzanne Adams and Sig- 
nor Campanari, of the Grau company. Mr. Hamlin also 
will sing the tenor solo part in Horatio Parker’s oratorio, 
“Hora Novissima,” at the festival. As this will be the 
third performance of Parker’s work at Worcester, ex- 
traordinary efforts have been made to engage only the 
best singerg, and nothing has been left undone to make 
the performance noteworthy. 

The Chicago tenor has made a number of engagements 
for the early winter, including one in Minneapolis and one 
in Indianafiolis in November, and one at St. Paul in De- 
cember, when he will sing in “The Messiah.” 

THe Mesans Porttanp Scuoot.—Mr. and Mrs. John 
Dennis Mehan have had a very successful summer school 
at Portland, Me., turning away pupils almost from the very 
first. Their New York season opens October 1, and those 
desiring to‘study should apply for hours before Septem- 


ber 26 


WINNIE TITUS. 
ISS WINNIE TITUS, the young American soprano, 
whose portrait appears on the front page of today’s 
Musica Courter, returned to this country last year after 
a long sojourn abroad. For four years Miss Titus studied 
in Milan, Italy, with the celebrated singing teacher, Signor 
Vittorio Carpi, now of this city. While pursuing her mu- 
sical studies m Milan Miss Titus attended the school of 
languages there, and in time she acquired fluency in Ger- 
man and French, as well as in Italian. She made her 
début in Milan, and her singing and other musical accom- 
plishments created enthusiasm among the critics and prom- 
inent residents. Her voice, soprano leggiero, is remarkably 
sweet, pure and of phenomenal range. Voices of this flex- 
ible, brilliant timbre admit of an extensive repertory, and 
Miss Titus’ list of songs and arias includes all the best 
schools. Singing in four languages as she does enabled 
her to study the great masters with understanding. In or- 
der to perfect her French, Miss Titus passed considerable 
time in Paris, and during her stay studied certain classic 
and modern songs by French composers. 

Miss Titus is known in musical circles for her skill as a 
pianist. She studied at the Gottschalk School in Chicago 
with August Hyllested, and completing the course grad- 
uated from the institution. 

The young singer's personality is very pleasing. She is 
petite in stature, and in conversing she impresses one with 
her winsome, unaffected manner. On her return from Eu- 
rope Miss Titus sang with success at concerts in this city 
and other places. This season she will be under the man- 
agement of Loudon G. Charlton. 

Appended are criticisms from the Italian press and from 
newspapers in the United States: 

Miss Winnie Titus, at the Famiglia Artistica, in the Proch Varia- 


tions, met with great success.—Corriere della Sera, Milan, Italy. 


The singing of Miss Winnie Titus at the concert last night was 
heartily applauded in the rendition of the “Variations of Proch.”— 
La Perseveranza, Milan, Italy. 


At a concert given by the Famiglia Artistica the singing of Miss 
Winnie Titus was highly appreciated, giving evidence of great intelli- 
gence and best of vocal qualities.—La Lombardia, Milan, Italy. 





In a recent musicale at the Carpi school the singing of “Caro 
Nome,” from Rigoletto,” by Miss Winnie Titus, was greatly ad- 
mired. She has a sweet soprano singing voice of great range and 
clearness.—La Lanterna, Milan, Italy. 





Last night an interesting concert was given, in which took part a 
young and distinguished singer, Miss Winnie Titus. She 
prano leggiero and shows remarkable skill in coloratura, 
with an easy fluency all runs, trills, cadenzas and 
Ribalta, Naples, Italy. 


is a so- 
singing 
staccato.—La 





Last night we had the pleasure of hearing Miss Winnie Titus, 
distinguished pupil of Sig. Vittorio Carpi. 
voice of great extension, purity and sweetness, and modulates with 
mastery her splendid and flexible voice. She is a finished coloratura 
singer. Her high head tones are formed with such incredible firm- 
ness, and they are so clear and pure that one is lost in wonder at 
such virtuosity. To this young lady, on whom smiles an artistic 
and brilliant future, we offer our heartfelt wishes, and also our con- 
gratulations to the renowned Maestro Carpi.—I! Palcoscenico, Milan, 
Italy. 


Miss Titus possesses a 


Miss Winnie Titus is a young American who has studied in the 
Carpi school. Last night she sang the “Deh, non 
tardar,” from Mozart’s “‘Nozze di Figaro,”’ and the waltz “Mirella” 
of Gounod, and we are convinced that with a voice of such exten- 
sion and facility to high E, clearness of diction, natural abilty and 
good pronunciation, she can with honor dedicate herself to our stage. 
Signorina Titus, however, at present, has not the intention to em- 
brace the Italian career, but instead to sing in her own country, 
where, undoubtedly, her good qualities and excellent method of her 
renowned teacher will be appreciated as truly they merit.—I! Mondo 
Artistico, Milan, Italy. 


aria, vienl, 





At a concert given in Milan Miss Winnie Titus, a singer of rare 
attainments, was tendered an ovation after the rendition of 
“ShadoW Song,” from Meyerbeer’s “Dinorah,” winning the 


vocal 
the 


warmest applause and admiration of the critics.—La Nuova Musica, 
Florence, Italy. 


Miss Winnie Titus, soprano leggiero, who sang at the concert 
last night, possesses a voice of remarkable purity and sweetness 
the of Proch.” 
She showed therein great intelligence and an unusual degree of cul 
tivation, which does honor, not only to her own industry, but also 
to the method of her distinguished Mondo Artistico, 
Milan, Italy. 


which appeared to great advantage in “Variations 


teacher.—I] 





At the concert last night given by the well known teacher, Signor 
Carpi, of Verdi, Miss 
greatly admired for her beautiful manner of 
She has a soprano voice of exquisite quality and sings with taste 
and style.—I1 Commercio, Milan, Italy. 


in commemoration his pupil, Titus, 


was 


veice and singing. 





A concert was given in Mendelssohn Hall last night by Vittorio 
Carpi, baritone, assisted by Miss Winnie Titus, soprano. The audi 
ence was a fashionable one and the artists won great applause. The 
program included selections by Massenet, Cherubini, Verdi and 
Donizetti. The last named was represented by a duo from “Don 
Pasquale.” Miss Titus delighted the audience with her solos.—New 
York Herald. 

Miss Winnie Titus, who sang last night at Mendelssohn Hall, 


won hearty applause by her agreeable and flexible voice, and clear 
and distinct enunciation.—New York Press 


In the recital last night Miss Winnie Titus, who has a birdlike 
repeatedly and the 
had the assistance of Sig. Vit 
New York Spirit 


voice and facile execution, was encored, duet 


from “Don Pasquale,” 
torio Carpi, was not only well sung but well acted. 
of the Times. 


in which she 


Miss Winnie Titus, who appeared at Mendelssohn Hall, has a fine, 


She received repeated encores 


New York Evening Tele 


agreeable and most flexible voice. 


and delighted the audience with her solos 


gram, 

Miss Titus’ coloratura voice has been admirably trained. Her 
high notes are brilliant and her middle register is sympathetic 
This young singer achieved notable success in Italy —Musicat 


Courier, New York. 


sustained 






Miss Winnie Titus fully her reputation as an artistic 
singer of the Italian school. Her birdlike voice, flexible and sweet 
charmed her many listeners as she executed the difficult passages of 
an aria by Mozart and the waltz from Gounod’s “Mireille.” She 


has a high of unusual flexibility, and the ease wit! 


which she executed the trills and runs displayed her wonderful abil 
, Mattoon, II), 


soprano voice 





ity as a musical interpreter.—Commercia 


The vocal numbers of the afternoon were contributed from vari 
Miss Titus. Miss beautiful 
big voice, which she handles with fine effect. Her numbers were the 
Mad Scene, from “Lucia di Lammermoor,” a chic little French 
song and “The Nightingale’s Nevin; selections 
demonstrated her versatility of style and broadness of her technical 


ous composers by Winnie Titus has a 


Song,” by which 


training. The first she sang with a strong dramatic power, the sec- 
ond with the breeziness of a fairy and the last displayed the senti- 
mental introduction of the effective vibrato, flexible arpeggios and 
the rare, pure trill of a naturally birdlike voice. Her enunciation of 
the Italian, French and English languages was clear cut and pure, 
and the singing of this splendid artist was thoroughly appreciated 
and enjoyed.—Gazette, Champaign, Ill. 


Gregory Hast to Return in January. 
REGORY HAST, 
winter again under Mr. Charlton’s management to 
repeat the successes he made last season in America. Mr 
Hast has been constantly occupied with engagements since 
his return to England in February, and the following list 
of bookings, which speaks for itself, explains why he will 
not be available in this country until early in January: 
September 3, Queen’s Hall, London; 7th to 11th, Worcester Fes 
tival; 12th to 3oth, Queen's Hall, promenade concerts. October 6 to 
Adelina Patti, through England and Scotland; 
27th, Kensington; 28th, Richmond; 
Eastbourne; 31st, November 
Bedford; sth, 6th and 7th, on tour; 


the English tenor, will return this 


24, on tour with Mme 
25th and 26th, London; 
Tunbridge Wells; 30th, 
Rochester; 


29th, 


srighton 


Hastings; 3d, 4th, 





8th, St. Leonards; roth, Wakefield; 11th, Barnsley; 12th, 13th, 14th, 
15th, 17th and 18th, on tour; 19th, Chorley; 2oth, Penrith; 21st, Ulver- 
ston; 22d, Kendal; 24th, 2sth, 26th, 27th, 28th and 2oth, on tour 
December 1, Blackburn; 2d, Darwen; 3d, Bury; 4th, St. Ann’s; sth, 
Whitehaven; 6th, Newcastle; 8th, Watford; oth, Guildferd; roth, 
Swadlincote; 11th, Chester; rath, Larbert; 13th, Glasgow; isth and 


16th, London. 








AUGUSTA 


COTTLOW. 


Ranagement: HENRY WOLFSOHN, 131 East 17th St., New York. 





Carl Alves 


Wocal Instruction. 
1146 PARK AVE., near 91st St., NEW YORK. 


RARE OLD VIOLINS 


Remarkable values in fine old instruments from $50 & 
$1C,000. Largest and finest collection in the world 
Send for a copy of our Catalog, just issued, containing 
Biographies, Fac-simile Labels, Etc. Easy T 








erms. 


LYON & HBALY, 133 Adams Street, CHicace 


TSTOULIAN 


WALKER 


BASSO. 
WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU, 131 E. [7th St, New York. 


BROAD STREET CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


GILBERT RAYNOLDS COMBS, Directer. 


1331 South Broad Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE 
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MONTEFIORE 


WTOorto Bi. 
Private Studio and Address: 


THE ORMONDE, 


2030 Broadway, corner 70th St., New York. 





THE ARENS VOCAL STUDIO 


Repertoire a Specialty. Normal Course for Voice Teachers. 
Send 4 cent stamp for booklet, ‘My Vocal Methed ”’ 
In preparation : 

“Twenty Lectures on Voice Cuiture.” 
261 West Fifty-fourth St.,New York. 


Fall Term opens September 15. 
Voice Examination daily at 2 P. M., Wednesdays Excepted. 
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wt “PEOPLE. 


Nelson G. Riley is the new solo basso in the choir of the 
M. E. Church, Detroit, Mich. 

Garfield Chapman, a promising 
Rapids, Mich., has gone to Detroit to continue his musical 


Preston 
violinist, of Grand 
studies. 

Miss Margaret Walker, a popular music teacher at Lin 
coln, Kan., gave a recital last month at Harmony, near 
Hutchinson, Kan. 

A musicale was given Monday evening, September 1, in 
the parlors of the Hotel Washington, Hoboken, N. J., by 
the Misses May and Helen Fitzgerald, of Troy, N. Y., and 
J. M. Spear, of Newark, N. J. 

John M. Loretz, organist; Miss Mary Le Valley and 
Mrs. James W. Davis, vocalists, and Miss Julia Oakes 
Randall, reader, gave a successful concert at the Baptist 
Church in Port Jefferson, L. L, on Thursday evening, 
August 21 

William R. Lane, baritone, of Boston; Davol Sanders, 
violinist, of New York, assisted by Miss Margaret E 
ham, pianist, and John H 
cert at the music hall in St. Johnsbury, Va., last Wednes- 
day evening, September 3. 

Miss Kathryn Hilke, the solo soprano of St 
Cathedral, 


Gor- 
Moore, clarinetist, gave a con- 


Patrick’s 
sang at a morning musicale given Monday, 
August 25, at the residence of Mrs. Barrett, on Circular 
street, Saratoga Springs, N. Y. An excellent program was 
given under the direction of Miss Hall. 

Pupils of Miss F. R. Lyon gave a piano recital on the 
evening of August 18 in the Presbyterian Church, at Lud- 
lowville, near Ithaca, N. Y. Mrs. N. D. Chapman, Miss 
Minnie Louise Myers, Miss Fulkerson and Miss Edna 
Keyes, vocalists, assisted the young performers. 

Miss Lora Beatrice Holmes, contralto, gave a recital 
August 27 at the Buttonwood (R. I.) Casino. The piano 
accompaniments were played by Cassius M. C. Freeborn. 
Miss Holmes sang songs by Sullivan, Goring-Thomas, 
Chadwick, Charlton, Parker, Lehmann, Beethoven, Rubin- 
stein, Schubert, Nevin, Saint-Saéns and Tschaikowsky. 

A concert which attracted the musical people of Mont- 
clair, N. J., and vicinity was given Thursday evening, 
August 21, at Herald Hall, Montclair. The program was 
contributed by Mrs. J. M. Lamadrid, pianist; Mrs. Vio- 
letta Calville, Mrs. William Townsend Ropes, 
contralto; Miss Henrietta Grimm, elocutionist, and Wil- 
liam Kehr, violinist. 

The assembly room in the Town Hall at Northboro, 
Mass., was filled with a well dressed audience on the oc- 
casion of a piano and song recital given for the benefit of 
a young woman in the village suffering with consumption. 
Those who volunteered for the program included Miss 
Emily Saxton, Mrs. Ezra H. Bigelow, Mrs. Katherine 
Quirk-Conoly, Miss Grace Brown, Miss Luella Bancroft, 
Miss Jessie M. Conway, Miss May Kittredge, Eli Miller, 
William Ellsw« Arthur Butler 

Miss Katharine H. McIntyre, who had charge of the 
music departmcnt of the Millersville (Pa.) Normal School 
for years, will this year be the new director of 
music at the Clarion (Pa.) Normal School. Miss MclIn- 
tyre is a native of Mattoon, Ill. She is a graduate of the 
Mattoon High School, studied two years at Carleton Col- 
lege, Northfield, Minn., entered and graduated from 
New England Conservatory of Music, and later spent one 


soprano, 


rth and 


several 


the 


year in post graduate study in New York and a second 
year in Paris, France. 

The new prospectus of the school of music connected 
with Parsons College, Fairfield, Ia., has been received. Be 
sides departments in piano, voice, violin, harmony, theory, 
musical history and literature and orchestral and band in 
the 
voices, an orchestra of forty performers and a military 
band of thirty-two performers. The musical faculty in 
cludes the Rev. F. W. Hinitt, Ph. D., president; Edward 
S. Luce, director piano; Elizabeth Eastwood Luce, voice ; 
Beatrice B. Harper, assistant piano. 

At a special musical service in the Presbyterian Church 
at Carthage, N. Y., the third Sunday evening in August, 
the pastor, the Rev. C. M. Dodge, read interesting sketches 
of two immortal hymn writers, Charles Wesley and 
August Toplady. In addition to the numbers by the reg 
ular choir, a duet, “Love Divine All Love Excelling,” 
sang by Miss Marrow, of Canton, and Mr. Trombly, of 
Carthage. The members of the choir and organists who 
assisted at the service included Miss Grace Ullman, Miss 
Morrow, Miss Mae Dickinson, and Messrs. Tuckerman 
and Trombly; Misses Maud Owen and Miss Lewis. 


struments, school has an oratorio society of seventy 


was 


JOSEPH B. ZELLMAN. 


OSEPH B. ZELLMAN, the baritone soloist of St 
Paul’s Lutheran Church, Brooklyn, has opened a 


conservatory of music at 69 West 126th street, which will 
The 


admirably 


be known as the Zeliman Conservatory of Music 


house is a large four building and 
adapted to the needs of a music school 

Mr. Zellman is well known as a teacher, having taught 
at the New York College of Music and the Mollenhauer 


his 


story 


Conservatory, where many of pupils have been 
launched successfully on a professional career. 

The faculty and branches of instruction at the conserva- 
tory are as follows: 

Vocal Department—Joseph B. Zellman, director; Mme. 
Ida Corani, Mme. C, Meysenheim, Pietro Marzen, Thekla 
von Christl. 

Piano Department—Leopold Winkler, Pallos P. Pollini, 
William Josy, Nellie Andrews, Mme. Joseph B. Zellman. 

Violin Kaltenborn, Karl Kalten- 


born, 


Department—Franz 


Harmony and Composition—Claude Madden. 

Violoncello—Hans Kronold, K. Kaltenborn 

Organ and Church Music Department—J. Warren An- 
drews. 

Fletcher Music Method for Children—Miss Nellie A. 
Andrews. 


Mandolin, Guitar and Banduria Department—Signor 
Manuel M, Gonzalez. 
Operatic Roles and Oratorios—Jospeh B. Zellman, 


Pietro Marzen. 
Operatic Stage Productions—H 
oli, San Francisco, Cal. 
Harp Department—Selma J 
Banjo—Fred E. Dunn. 
Zither—Vitus Blum 


Diekman, of the Tiv- 


Funk 


Scherhey Pupils Sing Wagner Numbers. 

WO pupils of M. J. Scherhey, Mrs. Dora Phillips, so- 
prano, and Carl Schlegel, baritone, sang with bril 

liant success at the three Wagner festival nights with the 
Kaltenborn Orchestra in the Circle Auditorium. They ap 
peared the first night in the duet from “The Flying Dutch 
man,” and on the other evenings Mr. Schlegel as soloist 
sang Wolfram’s song from “Tannhauser,” the monologue 
from “Die Meistersinger,” “Wotan’s Farewell” from “Die 
Walkiire” and the “Prayer of Amfortas” from “Parsifal.” 


Luckstone Witt Soon Resume.—Isadore Luckstone, 
who started on his summer vacation July 1, 
his vocal “coaching” lessons on September 25. 


, 
will resume 
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President John H. Frank, of Milwaukee, Wis., A 
Capella Choir, has received ten applications from men who 


the 


The applicants 
Milwaukee 


want the musical directorship of the club 
reside in New York, Chicago, Ohio and in 
The election will take place at an early date 

Monday evening, September 15, Mozart Club, of 
Pittsburg, Pa., will begin rehearsals of Handel’s “Judas 


the 


Maccabeus.” The club has 200 members and new 


ppl 
applica 


tions have not been considered because there is room tor 


only the 200 singers on the stage of the Pittsburg Carn 
gie Hall, where the concerts of the club are given 
Examinations for membership in the Tuesday Musical 


Club, of Denver, Col., will be held October 3 and 6 at 10 
The first for the 
Pianists will be required to play 


a. m date is pianists, and second for 


vocalists. one number 
of their choosing and one selection by one of the following 
Beethoven, Chopin, Brahms, Schubert. Vocal- 


of their 


composers: 
sight, and sing one song 
of these 


ists must read music at 


own choosing and one selection by one six com 


posers: Schubert, Schumann, MacDowell, Grieg, Lassen, 
Rubinstein 

At the first meeting of the Echo Musical Circle, of Mil 
waukee, Wis., the following officers were elected: Presi 


dent, A. C. Krause; 
tary, William Strege; 


vice president, William Krohn; secre 
Richard 


Gresl 


treasurer Gramoll; libra 


rian, Emil Vogt; director, Gustav The membership 
the following names were enrolled: A 
C. Krause, Gustav Gres], Charles Kunkel, H. Wendorf, R 
Gramoll, R. Kindt, W. Krohn, R. Kosinski, John | 


Isaac Segal, Edward Gostel, F Braun 


list was opened and 


ius, 


Kopelke, Samuel 


E. Vogt, W. Strege, E. Ziegert, L. Schoeneich, Charles 
Heyer, J. Thanner 
“Der Arionit” is the title of a neat pamphlet issued by 


of Brooklyn, N. \ Phe 
lication contains a comprehensive 


the Arion Singing Society pub 


review of the annual 


meeting with full reports of the officers, several illustra 
tions, and the cablegram from Prince Henry received at 
the spring concert, and several pages are devoted to the 
coming music festival previously referred to in THe Mt 

sIcAL Courter. Six members died from October, 1901, to 
April, 1902. From April 1, 1901, to March 31, 1902, the 
society paid out the sung sum of $812.61 for music Be 

sides the Thanksgiving music festival, the society an 
nounces the following concerts and matinees for the sea 
son 1902-3 Sunday, October 19, operetta evening, at 


hall of society; Monday evening, November 10, grand con 


cert at the Academy of Music; Sunday afternoon, Decem 


ber 14, matinee in hall of society; Sunday, January 4, 
matinee in hall of society; Sunday evening, February 1, 
song recital in hall of society; Sunday, March 15, matinee 
in hall of society; Sunday evening, April 21, spring con 
cert in hall of society 


Blauvelt Opems Musical Season in Buffalo. 
ADAME BLAUVELT, 


fashionable 


sung at all the 
musicales at both Bar Harbor and New 


who has 
was the soloist at the first concert of 
the Buffalo Philharmonic Orchestra, held in Convention 
Hall on September 7, under the leadership of John Lund 


port this summer, 





Mme. Matia von Niessen-Stone 


MEZZO SOPRANO. 


VOCAL RECITALS————_ 
in English, Freach, German, italien aad Russian. 


For termsand dates address 
ALICE E. JOSEPH, 7a Hanever St., Leadon, W., Eagiand. 


| Smith & Nixon 


1% UPRIGHT CASE. 
Built on the principle of the 
Parior Grand, and its equal in 
musical resuits. This 

y 
presented, — other apright 
pianos out of competi " 

Reasonable inducements 
offered dealers. 


The Smith & Nixon Piano Mfg. Co. 
10-12 Bast Pourth Street, 
CINCINNATI, O10. 

















HASI.AM, 


Professeur de Chant. 


TECHNIQUE, STYLE, REPERTOIRE, 
OPERA, CONCERT. 

ED” Direct Communication with European Managers. 

18 rue Bassano (Etoile), PARIS. 


Fletcher Music Method 


EVELYN A. FLETCHER-COPP, 
1228 Madison Avenue, New York. 
ROBERT 


FOSEA 


123 West 80th St. BARITONE. 
Or Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, 
181 East 17th St., New York. 


POSE, 

















IN PREPARATION —® 
emma 


The Groundwork of the 


Leschetizky Method 


Issued with his approval, 

by his assistant. MALWINE BREF, 
with 47 illustrative cuts of 
Leschetizky's hand 


Extract from a Letter: 


“ Approving the illustrations of my hand as genuine and 
lifelike, I wish your work. which I declare to be the sole au 
thorized exponent of my method, best success and widest 
popularity.”—THEODOR LESCHETIZKY 


G.SCH/IRMER,—"™ 
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OR reasons which you will comprehend presently 
and will pardon promptly, for, as the French 
say, “Tout comprendre c’est tout pardonner,” 
this budget will turn out one of the shortest, if 
not the absolutely shortest I ever wrote, and, 
moreover, it will prove by far more personal 

than musical, for all of which I beg your kind indulgence 

and feel pretty sure of forgiveness if I tell you that I am 
going to be married on Saturday next, the 30th inst. 


a 


\fter the usual vacation of two months the Royal Opera 
House was reopened on Friday night of last week, the 
22d inst., with a performance of “Lohengrin,” which, un- 
der the conductorship of Herr Edmund von Strauss, our 
useful new third court conductor, is said to have offered 
no special features of either very great merit or the con- 
trary. The cast was made up entirely from the home per- 
sonnel and consisted of Gruening in the title part, Mrs. 
Knuepfer-Egli as the fair Elsa, Bachmann as Telramund, 
Miss Reinl as Ortrud, and Krasa as the King’s Herald, 
while the sonorous Wittekopf represented His Majesty 
King Heinrich. 

The second night, Saturday, brought a revival of Lort- 
zing’s “Czar and Carpenter,” with some members of the 
Stuttgart Court Opera personnel as “guests.” These were 
Herr Neudoerffer, who impersonated Peter I of Russia, 
and Miss Reinisch, who sang the part of Marie, making 
in it her reappearance in Berlin after an absence of two 
years, during which time she belonged to the forces of the 
Wurtembergian Court Opera House. Both these newcom- 
ers are not much thought of by those of the Berlin critics 
who attende| I was not among the 
number, as “Lohengrin” and “Czar und Zimmermann” are 
no longer among the works which draw me to the opera 





the perf rmance. 


house by their special attractiveness for me, and I shall 
probably not enter the precincts of the noble, cozy and yet 
recherché interior of the royal operatic building until 
September 17 
For that day the premiére of Max Schilling’s “Der 
Pfeifertag’’ is promised by the royal intendancy as the 
first novelty of the new season. As the second one, a 


‘ It 
noveity 


for Berlin, but none for many other opera houses, 
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GERMAN HEADQUARTERS OF THE MUSICAL COURIER, 


BERLIN, W., LINKSTRASSE i17, 
August 25, 1902. 


Massenet’s “Navarraise” is mentioned, in the principal 
part of which Madame Nuovina is to appear as- “guest.” 
es << 


In the meantime and for the next few weeks please 
excuse me if I give you and myself a short rest and respite 
from these weekly budgets. I intend to take rather late 
in the season my usual vacation, and, as you may have 
read in THe MusicaL Courter, at the same time also my 
wedding trip. As regards the latter incident, I hope that 
the proverb that “It is never too late to mend” may 
prove as true as that the equally well known “Better late 
than never” may fit my case. 

The last few days of my bachelor freedom are partially 
consumed by the removal of the Berlin headquarters of 
THe Musicat Courter from Linkstrasse 17 to Haupt- 
strasse 20a. 

Although unlike my esteemed friend, Alexander Mosz- 
kowsky Lambert, I have never been the possessor of a 
conservatory, I seem to be possessed of considerable 
conservatism. In New York, where I lived for seven- 
teen years and a half, I had only two landladies. The first 
five years I lived with old Mrs. Niemeier, and when I 
moved afterward to Miss Jeffrey’s house at 40 East Tenth 
street, because after a return from a summer trip to Ger- 
many I found my rooms at Mrs. Niemeier’s occupied by 
some other party, I remained in my den near the Café 
Fleischmann until fate in the shape of Marc A. Blumen- 
berg decreed that I should represent THe Musica 
Courier in Berlin. This I did for nine years and nine 
months at Linkstrasse 17,and now comes the first change 
of headquarters. The old friends, however, who want to 
call and see me and other intending visitors will have no 
trouble in finding me at the new stand on or a few days 
alter the middle of September. Hauptstrasse 20a (please 
remember this address) can be reached in a ten minutes’ 
ride from Potsdamer Platz by any of the numerous lines 


. of electric cars that go all the way up the Potsdamer 


strasse. The Haltistelle is right in front of the house, 
and also the Kaiser Wilhelm monument. I shall live up 
only one flight of stairs instead of the threé steep ones 
of which portly visitors used to complain when they came 
all out of breath to see me at Linkstrasse 17. For those 


to whom even the mounting of a single flight of stairs 
seems too fatiguing, I make special mention of the fact 
that they can be transported up by elevator, a convenience 
which is not quite as common in Berlin as yet as it is in 
New York or any other American city. So do come, 
please, and I shall be glad to see you one and all! 


se = 


While discussing my matrimonial venture and the fact 
that I am to be wedded to a widow with six children, 
little twelve year old Grethe Stencel, the bright younger 
sister of the gifted pianist Alma Stencel, interrogated her 
mother the other day: “Is he going to take the children 
along on his wedding trip?” “I don’t think so,” evasively 
answered Mrs. Stencel. “There, you can see the step- 
father already!” sententiously remarked the sagacious 
young lady of twelve with a contemptuous shrug of her as 
yet very angular shoulders. 


Se <= 


As incredible and stupid as it may seem, it is a fact that 
Siegfried Wagner has already found his biographer, al 
though so far he has done little more toward accomplish 
ing immortality than to have been careful in the selection 
of his parents, more especially of his father. Ludwig Kar 
path is the name of the author of the booklet which the 
Leipsic firm of Hermann Seemann, successor, just pub- 
lished in its series of biographies of “Modern Musicians.” 
The full title is “Siegfried Wagner as Man and Artist,” 
and the essay is a conglomerate of fulsome praise and 
superabundant puffery of the Siegfried of Bayreuth, who, 
although he has now arrived at man’s estate, never yet 
seemed to me more than a talented, decent, clean shaven, 
well dressed, well ground and well mannered mamma's 
boy. 

eS & 


A tablet was affixed a few days ago to the front of the 
house Hauptstrasse No. 28, at Soden, which bears the fol- 
lowing interesting legend: ‘‘In this house Richard Wagner, 
after an exile of eleven years from his fatherland, spent 
the first night on German soil August 12 to 13, 1860.” 
As you all know the Dresden court opera conductor had 
stood upon the barricades during the May uprising in 1849, 
and had to flee. In the summer of 1860 he returned to 
Germany from Zurich, whence he went straight to Soden 
in the Taunus mountains, where his first wife, the former 
actress Minna Planer, was stopping for the benefit of her 
health. The young conductor of the Kurorchestra heard 
by accident of the arrival of the not yet quite so 
famous composer, and on the morning of August 13 called 
together his band which assembled in front of the house 
28 Hauptstrasse, in which Wagner had taken up his abode 
Although it was then only 8:30 a. m. the master, who was 
ever an early riser, had already left the house and was 
meandering in the gardens around the Kurhaus. The or- 
chestra waited and waited, and finally retreated to a beer 
place, leaving their instruments in the care of a boy. At 
last Wagner approached unnoticed. For a few moments 
he looked at a double bass and then fell to fingering it 
“Go away there,” said the boy, “you don’t understand any 
thing of this anyhow!” Wagner good humoredly answered 
him, “And yet I thought I was something of a musician.” 
Herr Poepperl, who was the young Kurorchestra con- 
ductor, and who is still alive, bright and hearty, to tell this 
story, then made his men perform the “Tannhauser” over 
ture and the “Lohengrin” Vorspiel, to which the amnestied 
author of these works is said to have listened with tears 
of gratitude streaming from his eyes. He thanked Poep 








the Mendelssohn Trio Club. 
- (INCORPORATED. 
Alexander Saslavsky, Violinist, 
Victor Sérlin, Violonceliist, 
Charles Gilbert Spross, Pianist. 


For Terms and Open Dates address VICTOR SORLIN, 
1638 West th St . New York Citv. 
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CONCERT, 
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After three years in Europe. 
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DUNSTAN COLLINS, Fine Arts Building, CHICAGO. 
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Season 1902-1903 (beginning Oct. 2, Worcester Festival), 
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For Terms and Dates address 
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perl for the pleasant surprise with the words, “This is the 
first greeting on my beloved native soil!” 
eS & 


Pietro Mascagni, who has lately been anew the object of 
much newspaper comment, not only in Pesaro, where he 
abdicated or rather was made to abdicate his position as 
director of the conservatory, but also elsewhere, more es- 
pecially in New York. where his incidental music to Hall 
Caine’s “Eternal City” is soon to be heard, was asked by a 
Copenhagen newspaper his opinion on the future course 
of the development of music. The gist of Maéstro Mas- 
cagni’s not quite as lucid as extensive reply is to the effect 
that he believes in the return to absolute music and pre- 
dicts the early downfall and demise of the so called pro- 
gram music. Right you are, Pietro! 


== = 


The text to Chopin’s celebrated “Funeral March” from 
the B flat minor piano sonata, which was lately trans- 
lated into French, was written by the composer’s friend 
and countryman, Ujejski. The French papers erroneously 
state that the march was composed to the words, while in 
reality quite the contrary is the case—the poem was adapted 
to the music. It may not generally be known that Kornel 
Ujejski, the last of the romanticists of Mickiewicz’s school, 
has placed words also under some other piano compositions 
of Chopin, such as some of the preludes and many of the 
mazurkas. The poem, “The Funeral March,” despite the 
fact that a careful Russian censor eliminated from it the 
final verse with its spite against God, has become in this 
curtailed form very popular in Poland, where it is often 
declaimed in conjunction with a performance of the march 
on the piano. Ujejski is also the author of the poem “Z 
dy meu pozaru,” which during the unfortunate Polish up 
folksong, and the singing of 
n the Russian part of 


risings became the national 
which is prohibited to this day i 
Poland 


fe 


Carl Goldmark has finished an opera on the subject of 
Goetz von Berlichingen, the libretto of which was fur- 
nished him by A. M. Willner. The librettist has attempted 
to follow closely the lines of Goethe’s drama and even to 
adapt his verses as nearly as possible to the prose of 
All three versions of Goetz, and besides this 
Dingelstedt’s Bearbeitung for the stage, have been util- 
ized. Only a single scene which goes beyond Goethe has 
been inserted in the libretto, while in Goethe’s drama the 
page merely narrates how he has been jeered in the vesti- 
bule of the bishop’s palace. This scene actually takes place 
upon the stage in the libretto by Willner. This book di- 
vides the plot into five acts, four of which are subdivided, 
so that altogether there are nine different stage settings. 
The opera is preceded by an overture in Goldmark’s ap- 
proved style and in a prelude to the final act the death of 
Goetz is treated symphonically. The part of Goetz is 
baritone, that of Weislingen likewise; Adel- 


Goethe. 


written for 
heid is a dramatic soprano, Franz a tenor and Georg a 
soprano. The vehmic court scene of the Dingelstedt ver- 


sion of Goetz von Berlichingen is retained in the opera. 


oe & 

Lilli Lehmann will soon publish a work entitled “Meine 
Gesangskunst.” Anything to make money. Go ahead, 
Lilli! ‘ 

fe 


Prof. Josef Hellmesberger, for twenty-five years member 











of the teaching staff of the Vienna Conservatory, has re- 
tired from that position for good. 
ft 

Among the callers at THe Musicat Courter office last 

week were Arthur L. Alexander and Boyd Wells, as well 








The above is a picture of Prof. Dr. Rudolf Siemering 
at work upon the triple monument of Haydn, Mozart 
and Beethoven, which is to be erected in the Thier- 


garten in Berlin. The studio contains the completed 
bust of Mozart, Haydn's in a forward state of work- 
manship, while of the Beethoven bust only sketches 
are in existence as yet. 


as W. Martius, all three from Seattle, Wash. The first 
named two young gentlemen are going to study the piano 
and music generally here in Berlin. Leopold Godowsky, 
the eminent pianist, was also among the callers. He has 
of engagements 
loist at various cities in Germany, Austria and England, 
and at prices far above the average in this country. An 
Miss Minnie Tracey, who, although I 
had not had the pleasure of meeting her before, was no 


already a considerable number so 


as 


other visitor was 


stranger to me, for I had seen her handsome portrait in 
THe Musicat Courter and had often read complimentary 
notices of her. After studying with Professor Kniese the 
roles of Senta.and Elsa during her month’s stay in Bay 
reuth, and having sung with real success, by Cosima Wag 
ner’s special request, selections from Gluck’s “Alceste” 
and “Die junge Nonne,” of Schubert, at Wahnfried dur 
ing the last musicale there on the evening of the 18th inst 
before a very numerous and select audience, Miss Tracey 
stopped over in Berlin to meet some musical people. She 
is en route, however, for Norway and Sweden, where she 
is going to fulfill a three months’ engagement in opera and 
concert. Afterward she intends to return to Germany, 
where she will make her first operatic appearances in Ger 
man in Germany. O. F. 
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PRAYER ANSWERED. 


By Thomas Hall Shastid. 
[WRITTEN FOR THE MUSICAL COURIER 
ve OME red 
dishes.” 
The speaker was an old colored lady, who, head ker 


here dis minute, an’ go weedin’ dem 


chiefed and frowning, stood well nigh filling the doorway 
of a tumble down old shack farthest 
outskirts of Moberly, Mo 


For answer, a slender young negro 


which stands in the 


who was sitting 
that stood 


ma 


fence—or, rather, a portion of a fence before 
the house, looked at her with a diabolical leer, then drawled 
“Yak, yak, yak!” 


to his nose, he leisurely spread out his long black fingers 


safcastically : Placing a careless thumb 
and played a short, silent and imaginary, but certainly very 
disrespectful, tune with them. 

“You sholy mighty lazy, Stonewall,” commented the old 
lady, trying to frown more deeply still 

Stonewall Jackson got down calmly from the fence 
the other side—then, starting off in the direction of the 


on 


town, he threw an indifferent snap of his fingers at her 
over his left shoulder 


Aunt Marthy stood and watched him with growing in 


dignation, the unwrung folds of a sudsy sheet still hang 
ing from her fingers, a-drip, a-drip rhe stripling slowly 
vanished. “Now, what I gwine do?” she asked suddenly 


in a highly remonstrant tone, of some imaginary presencé 


—one, too, which, as it seemed, was rather disposed to fave 


the recreant than herself. “Now, dest what I gwine do 
wid ’im? Treat ‘im dis way, treat ‘im dat way, what dif 
funce do it make? Treat ’im better dan my own son, an’ 
what diffunce do it make?” The imaginary presence 

probably nonplused—did not answer. Poor Aunt Marthy! 


How perplexed she seemed! Still standing in the doorway 
stripling had disappeared 


at rather 


she gazed at the spot where the 
“He moze too big to whip,” she observed last 
to herself the 
ence. “He moze fourteen, an’ he be aige 
An’ he got dat debble own look, too, in he big goggly eye 
I don’t like dat ‘spression. Hit 
zackelty what ol’ Saltpeter had, what 
Elephantine an’ killed ’im.” 
Elephantine, be it known, had, in quite different times 


this time, however, than to imaginary pres 


done big of he 


de same ‘spression per 


runned away wid 


been good old Marthy’s very first love, and, later, her hus 


band. With Elephantine she had lived happily. By him 
too, she had had a child—Ezekiel Then the Saltpeter 
incident had taken place; Elephantine had been gorgeously 
interred; another lover had come—a worthless fellow, but 


been accepted 


good Aunt Marthy was unsuspecting—and 
and then, with great hilarity, had taken place another 
wedding 

That was not quite nine weeks since; and now, for 
nearly sixty days, all imquiries for the second husband 
had been answered by the sheriff, laughingly, “non est 
inventus.” “De worfless old trash am goned away wid a 
better lookin’ gal,” as the sheriff's return had at last got 
translated to Aunt Marthy, “‘an’ whidder, nobody ain't 
knowin However, “the worthless old trash” had left 
behind him younger trash even more worthless still, a 
child by a previous marriage—for Marthy’s second hus 


had held a ticket once before 
the matrimonial lottery. The trash 
wa'l Jackson—Stonewall Jackson Mayberry 
with whom the reader has already formed some superficial 


slim 


band, as well as hersel in 


left behind was Stone 


~a pe rsonagt 


acquaintance. This Stonewall Jackson Mayberry, a 


and active, if withal very lazy, negro, was indubitably “a 
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caution,” and a caution, too, in a serious as well as in a 
playful sense. At times there gleamed from his thin lips, 
from his big flat nose, and from his goggly eyes an ex- 
pression of “touch-me-and-you'll-rue-it.” There was dan- 
ger in the look, haughtiness, insolence, overweening Sa- 
tanic pride. Aunt Marthy saw, and she understood, And 
she remarked particularly on the thinness of Stonewall’s 
lips, a quality which distinguished the lad from negroes 
generally, and which, in her eyes, gave to him a most 
sinister appearance. In fact, she was terribly afraid of 
Stonewall. He needed punishment—needed it till her 
hand fairly itched; that she admitted, and yet each time as 
she approached the lad, intending to punish him, she 
began to tremble like a leaf. 

She had at first attempted to find some job that he liked, 
thinking, with shrewd good nature, to lead him on after- 
ward from that task to others. But there seemed to be no 
job of the variety with which it was necessary to make a 
Turning the wringer? He abhorred such 
labor. Carrying in water? It disgusted him. Picking up 
chips? He simply loathed that. Mending the fire? The 
stove was too far away. Going and taking the—— “Step- 
mammy, go take it yo’self, ef yo’ wants it goned and 
tooked.” She gave up strategy. 

One day as she set the table, and as Stonewall stood 
by, hungrily looking on, she said: “Now, darlin’,”—with 
great assumed firmness—“dem dat won’t work cyarn’t 
eat. Hyer me now, chile? Dem dat don’t work, I say, 
cyarn’t eat. Go straight along an’ wring out dem der 
clo’es dis minute, er fine yo’ dinner somewhurs else.” 

The devilish leer on Stonewall’s face became intensified. 
Stepping to the table, he seized a plate and held it high 
above his head. 

“Do I eat?” he asked, with a smile of calm superiority. 

“No, honey; I say yo’ don’ eat onless yo’ works, an’ I 


beginning. 


means hit.” 
The plate lay on the floor in a thousand pieces. 
He seized a saucer. Up went that. “Do I eat?” 
“No, honey.” 
The saucer had followed the plate. 
Again: 
“Do I eat?” 
“No, honey.” 
Crash! 
Again: 
“Do I eat?” 
“No, honey.” 
Crash! 
Again: 
“Do I eat?” 
She turned instinctively to see what he held. “Oh my! 
Don’ break dat, don’ break dat. My ol’ 
Yo’ eats dis time, chile; des’ 


She averted her eyes. 


Honey, honey! 
Aunt Mimsey guv me dat. 
dis time.” 

And down sat the conqueror. . And he ate, and he ate, 
and he kept on eating. And he ate till he had his fill, and 
perhaps more than his fill. It seemed to Aunt Marthy that 
he had never eaten so much before. As he finished, and 
wiped his lips on the table cloth, and rose to go—he always 
“went” after a meal—Aunt Marthy said: 

“Yo’ sholy Stonewall. I ‘spect I hatter 
punish yo" one dese days.” Her heart sank within her, but 
she tried to look bold. 

“Huh!” he exclaimed. “Yo’ punish me!” 


mighty bad, 


He turned in- 
dignantly on his heel and disappeared. 

\nd such had been the result on similar occasions. 

lhe neighbors had suggested that, inasmuch as her sec- 
ond husband had deserted her, she was under no further 
biigations to her stepson; and that she ought, therefore, 


ghts, to “gin ’im ’is walkin’ papers, an’ dat on de 


double quick.” But pious Aunt Marthy was not to be mis- 
led by such sophistry. “Tink I gwine ’sert de boy kase he 
lder’sert me? Huh Notmuch. Is dat de way we is to 


urn good fer ebil? What de preacher gwine say ‘bout dat? 


Hit strike me dat my duty to dat bad boy am a heap sight 
mo’ now dan eber it wuz, seein’ dat dat ole worfless black 
trash of a daddy of his’n am gone off an’ serted him ‘long 
et de same time w’en he ’serted me. No, ma’am. Hit er 
my duty to stan’ by dat boy now an’ mek somepin’ outen 
im more eben den hit wuz. En stan’ by ’im I will.” On 
another occasion she said: “W’en I married de man, I 
married de boy, too; en I ain’t gwine back on nobody. 
’Sides,” she added reflectively, “we’en hit comes ter puttin’ 
out Stonewalk*Jackson, hit come ter puttin’ out er big 
undertakin’.” 

By the morning on which our story opens she had fully 
made up her mind to take the bull by the horns, and to 
administer to Stonewall a good whipping—at least to box 
his ears very soundly—in case he refused to attend to the 
garden. But just when she came to speak to him again 
he looked once more so tall, so strong, so active, so self 
reliant, so disregardful of the opinions of others, that her 
heart sank. Then had come the insolent reply. Well, she 
let him go. 

And now as she stood in the door of her shack (thank 
heaven she had steadfastly refused to “make ober de place” 
to her second lord and master) she wondered and puzzled 
as to what course she ought to take. “He sholy got dat 
Saltpeter look,” said’ she, “but yet what I gwine do? Dis 
hyer way cyarn’t run on.” 

She stood perplexed for such a length of time that pres- 
ently Stonewall Jackson came lounging back. He had a 
cigarette in his mouth, and he puffed with lordly delib- 
eration. Not deigning even to glance at his stepmother, 
he swaggered into the front entrance of the house, and 
soon she heard him flinging his lazy length upon the 
lounge. 

All at once, through what wonderful inspiration she 
could not have told, there came to her a happy thought, a 
plan, a scheme. “Yes, sir,” she cried, “I'll do hit, I'll do 
hit, I’ll show him what I kin do. I'll sholy show im’ 
what I kin do, en I’ll show ’im an’ ’Zekiel. An’ den he'll 
be afeared o’ me, seein’ how hard I kin lick, an’ den he'll 
sholy min’, Blim! blam! dat’s des’ de way I'll take 
’Zekiel. Hit’ll sholy show Stonewall. Hit’ll be mighty 
wearin’ on ’Zekiel, but hit’ll dest nacherly be de makin’ 
o’ Stonewall.” A firm look came to her ordinarily dough- 


like mouth. “Oh, ’Ze-e-e-ky!” she shouted. 
“What you want, Mammy?” came promptly from the 
garden, 


” 


“Come hyer, chile, dis minute! 

“All right, Mammy.” 

In a trice here was Ezekiel. 

“What you want, Mammy?” 

Mammy lowered. 

“What you been doin’, chile?” 

“Been weedin’ in de garden, o 
tole me.” 


’ 


course, like you done 


For a moment the good woman was at her wit’s end. 
With what offense should she charge Ezekiel? On a sud- 
den, however, she cried: 

“*O’ course’ do you say to me? How many times I 
gwine tell yo’, chile, not to answer me back dat way? 
Gwine do dat no more? Come ’ere. I make you mind.” 

Ezekiel tried to dodge, but his mother nabbed him. 

She led him to an apple tree. Holding him with one 
hand, with the other she secured a multitude of switches. 
Then she cried loudly: “Seem like dey dest lots o’ black 
trash need lickin’, too. Dey gwine git it one dese days.” 
Under her breath she added, for herself alone: “Hit 
grieve me, chile, ter do dis. Hit grieve me sorely. But 
maybe hit be de makin’ er Stonewall, en maybe hit dat 
way bring yo’ mammy peace, Maybe hit dat way bring 
yo‘ mammy peace.” As she uttered for the second time, 
inwardly, the word “peace,” she struck outwardly such a 
clip upon Ezekiel’s legs that a terrible cry uprose to 
Heaven. 

“O-w-wow! 


Mammy! Ow-wow-wow!” 


“Sacrifice, chile! sacrifice!” she cried. “Sacrifice fo’ 
yo’ mammy sake, eben like unto de way what Isaac sacri- 
fice fer de sake of he daddy, Abraham.” In the excite- 
ment she did not notice that she was speaking aloud. 
Nevertheless the Biblical allusion was lost on Stonewall 
Jackson, which gentleman, by the way, now superiorly 
amused, and grinning to the full extent of his large yellow 
ivories, appeared upon the porch with ecstasy in his face. 
“—> n ’im,” he cried; “d——n ’im. Gin it to gin 
it to ’im. Been a-needin’ it fer a long time; been a med- 
dlin’ wif me. Dis once, step-mammy, I sholy fer yo’.” 


9 
im, 





Poor Aunt Marthy’s heart sank within her. “De 'speri 
ment had sholy fail,” she admitted to herself. However, 
merely to keep up appearances, she struck another blow or 
two, though feebly, before she turned loose the lamenting 
Ezekiel. Then she admonished him: “Des’ let me 
hear,” &c. 

To cap the climax of her troubles, however, Stonewall, 
evidently dissatisfied with the brevity of the punishment 
just inflicted upon Ezekiel, darted suddenly past her, and, 
raising a swift left hand, cast a small green apple at the 
retreating form of his stepbrother. It took effect on the 
latter’s bare heel. And then uprose such a shriek and such 
a howl as made the previous wailings seem sheer utter 
ances of joy. “Oh, M-a-a-a-mm-y, M-a-a-a-mmy, Ma-a-a- 
mmy! he h-i-i-i-t me, he h-i-i-i-t me, he h-i-i-i-t me!” 

Ezekiel ran to his mother, and hid his face in the folds 
of her garment. 

Marthy’s instincts of motherly protection were now 
roused to the utmost. She gave a kind of cry, stooped, 
seized a stone, and started for the imp of darkness. But, 
lo! he was gone. A grown of impotent rage fell from her 
She shook her fist in the direction she supposed he had 
taken. Then she directed her attention to Ezekiel and his 
hurts. “Nemmine, littke man; Mammy fix ye.” She took 
him within the house and dressed his various wounds, 
astonished to find how sorely she herself had wounded. 

“Oh, Gord, I meant hit all for de bes’,” she groaned. “I 
meant hit all fer de best’. But what does we uns know?” 

“Mean what fer de bes’, Mammy?” said the reassured 
little boy in the tenderest tones. 

“Nemmine, little man,” 
nemmine. Somebody gwine git agate marbles 
And chineys! O-o-o-mph! And moss agunts! O-o-o-mph! 
And candy! O-o-o-mph!” 

The little boy laughed. “I ’spect I know who ’tis.” 

“Who dat, honey?” 

“Me,” laughing. 

The old lady leaned over till her lips touched the little 
black ear she loved so well. “You-dest-wait-and-see,” 
whispered, in tender staccato. “Dest-wait-twell-Mammy- 


” 


Jest 
O-o-mph ! 


she answered, “nemmine 


she 


gits-next-washin’-money.” 

The little boy laughed so hard he nearly fell off the 
chair. 

“Now,” she said, briskly, “I ’spec’ yo’ 
down to old Miss Smif’s in de valley, and see ef 
wants dem dere washin's done ergin, now she back frum 
de East. Look out Stonewall don’ ketch ye, chile.” 

The pickaninny gave his mother a rousing smack on her 
big thick lips and darted out of sight. 

The old lady dropped to her knees. 
said. “Oh, Gord, I ortn’t of a done it. 
oh, Gord, dest how it wuz in dis house o’ lamentation an’ 
sorrer. I ’spec’ I ort nebber to a hit ’im ary lick, my own 
little black flesh an’ blood, what always so good an’ kin’ 
to me. An’ yit hit been so provokin’, an’ so provacatin’, 
an’ so lambusterferaceutin’ dese hyer times. Oh. dest fer- 
give me, Gord, dis once, an’ I'll neber hit dat precious 
Mammy lub him so, seem lak she dest 
hitten ’erself eb’ry blim, an’ eb’ry blam. Mammy nebber 
lick dat angel ergin ‘count er dat black debbel. An’ yit, 
oh, Gord,” she went on, as the old problem recurred to 
her; “an’ yit, oh, Gord, teach ol’ black Marfy how she 


bes’ run long 


she 


“Oh, Gord,” she 
But you know, 


lamb no mo’. 
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gwine fix dat dirty debbel twell he gwine be somepin 
like angel heself. Black Marfy long fer de task ob 
makin’ him better ef Gord’ll dest p’int out de way. 
P’int out de way, Lord No toil, no trouble, be too 
much, ef she on’y know what wanted. Yo dest say 
what kind o’ suds yo wants he soul washed in, Gord, 


an’ I'll wash it in ‘em, an’ I'll rench it out ob ’em, an’ I'll 
run it through de wringer ob de gospel an’ ob salvation, 
de clo’esline ob dy eberlastin’ glory 


an’ den I'll pin it to 
Amen, ahmen.” 

For some time she remained silent and unmoving, the 
of her prayer stiil resting upon her. Then she rose, 
lie 


household duties 


peace 


f 
I, 


re began to busy herself once 


and, with a long sigh of 
more about her humble 

Presently the happiness that was hers began to seek 
At first she only hummed a lit- 
to take distinct 


for utterance, for song 
Then the song 
And it swelled forth stronger, and stronger still 


tle began to rise and 


form, 
And as the deep emotion within her grew and grew and 
grew again, the sound redoubled and redoubled, both in 
And all the the y of 
from her 


volume and in sweetness while je 


her soul shone more and more face 


Stonewall Jackson, as it happened, was just coming 
mind filled with the basest and harshest plans 
He slipped, snakelike, through a gap in the 


declaring 


home, his 


of 


tyranny 
unmistakably 


fence, malignity and low cunning 
themselves in his countenance. Suddenly he heard a 
sound—a sound of singing Music,” he whispered 
“Music! Music!” 

The features relaxed 

Ard then, by what strange, inexplicable magic we can 


f 
I 


the contempti 


all understand, but none us can express 
ble objects of the world about him became transfigured 


All things took The 


earth, the air, the sky its 


and 
ld clothesline even, and 
1 
| 


sublime 
the o 
leaning poles, and the old pi 
and the heaps of tin cans 
The world seemed explained to him 


on rapturous import 


es and the bare 


stones, 


yard, became to him things of 


beauty and of joy 
o the young barbarian this complex life was 


Even t 


now 


simplified by harmcny. He saw, or rather he vaguely felt, 


the awful—the unspeakably awful—unity which lies be 
neath it. As he listened, the pebbles, which he had gath 
ered for shying through his stepmother’s windows, fell 
out of his hands The softened features became more 
softened still. The great goggly eyes turned instinctively 
upward with passionate devotion to the sky 

He understood now, understood why pecple would go 
to meeting, He would go to meeting himself, and he 
would sing, sing with the rest. He himself would make 
music. He would even—perhaps he was not quite sure 


some day be good 
} 





At all events, at the present moment he stole up to the 
shack. There, through the open door, he gazed long into 
the miserable interior, transformed most thoroughly now, 
however, to his charmed imagination. His mother, stil 
singing, did not see him. He stood and gazed upon her 
and he almost worshipped her Dat my stepmammy! 
he cogitated, still beneath the influence of her mighty 
melody “Dat my stepmammy what I make fun at! 
Huh! I sholy gwine do better.” 

As the song ceased he stepped inside the house. “Mam- 


my,” he said, in a hushed voice 
“What dat, Stonewall?” 


“Mammy! Yo’ gwine teach me dat song?” 


“Bless de Lord, Stonewall,” she answered, astounded at 


his look, “bless de Lord, Stonewall, Mammy mighty glad 
teach you anyt’ing she know.” 
“Den teach me dat song, Mammy. Teach hit to me 


right now. I sholy wants hit.” 

And the two began to sing together. And they sang, 
and they sang. And they did better, and they did still bet- 
ter. And then they did even better still 


And presently Ezekiel, returning from his errand, 
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stopped upon the steps outside, and waved his hands like 


a bandmaster, and joined the ecstatic chorus. 
Night came down. Still the 
At last the song was 


The shadows lengthened. 


three sang on in unison. 


learned. 
And then, next day—but still, what’s the use « 


joyous 


f making 


v 


All there was of it was this: 





short things into long ones 
Aunt Marthy was not slow to perceive the advantage she 


had gained that night. And so, in the course of time, the 
lad’s character was completely transformed, and they “all 
lived happily ever after.” 
Michel de Sicard. 
XTENDED mention was made two weeks ago of the 
artistic successes in Great Britain and Europe of the 

Russian violinist de Sicard. Here are a few more British 

notices: 
LONDON 

M. de Sicard, the clever young Russian violinist, wl s now on 

a visit to London, gave another recital at St. James’ Hall yester 
day The most ambitious, if not the most important, of $s pre 
gram was César Franck’s “Sonata in A.” The final movement went 
best He played afterward a gavotte and gigue from one of 

tach’s sonatas, and Wieniawski’s Airs Russes The last, despite 

a rather thin tone, was played most effectivel ind the audienc 

nsisted upon an encore The Daily News 

M, Sicard, the young Russian violinist, gave his second recital 
Wednesday afternoon at St. James’ Hall. He played César Franck’s 
“Sonata in A” with the assistance of Percival Garratt at the piano 
There was present a very musical and appreciative audience, who 
thoroughly enjoyed and applauded the efforts of the talented artist 
Anglo-American, April 12, 1902 

M. de Sicard gave his third and last recital at St. James’ Hall! on 
the 14th. Mendelssohn's Concerto, that too familiar touchstone of 
violinists, was played with any amount of accomplishment. M. de 
Sicard’s playing was remarkable, and yet it did not seem to me that 
he played the whole work remarkably. The fact is the concerto 
wants to be dealt with more personally. Played as a piece, without 
ny depth of feeling being shown, it seems very ordinary stuff. In 
deed, it is extraordinary how many violinists fail to win distinction 
in their favorite piece. In works by Wieniawski and others M. de 
Sicard confirmed the favorable opinion of his playing, which, in 
connection with his other recitals, I have already expressed in this 
column. His tone is very fine, he plays with a very sure ear, and 
he phrases beautifully. The drawback I find in his playing is that 
it lacks character.—The Lady. 

M. Michel de Sicard, the Russian violinist, gave the third and 
last of his series of recitals at St. James’ Hall on Monday, com 
mencing his program with a very capable performance of Men 
delssohn’s well known concerto, the slow movement of which was 
played with fine expressive charm, and the finale, taken at a very 
rapid pace, with much finish and executive brilliancy. The artist 


afterwards gave three pieces by Wieniawski, a Légende, Obertasse 
nd Scherzo Tarantelle, with great technical mastery, being called 
upon to supplement the numbers by an encore piece; and he was 
also heard to much advantage in an air by Bach (from the Suite 
in D), in a Hungarian Dance by Nachéz, in Raff's familiar “Cava 
tina,” and also in Saint-Lubin’s unaccompanied paraphrase on melo 
dies from “Lucia.’ 

M. Michel de Sicard, who has now completed his series of violin 
recitals at the St. James’ Hall, is a player of extremely fine in 





He plays with a deftness which is altogether admirable, and 


gence. 
his sense of tune betrays an ear which is exact to the last degre« 
He is so eminently satisfactory and so abundantly knows how t 
regulate his playing, both in time and in tune, that one cannot with 
hold one’s admiration from his really effective art To sum up, one 
would say, however, that within a definite circle he is a most mar 
velous player. It is true that he never seems to break bounds, 
that he never seems to play the truant; even so, he strikes one as 
being eminently attractive, eminently engrossing.—Sketch 

M. Michel de Sicard, a Russian violinist, gave this afternoon the 
first of three recitals at St. James’ Hall. He produces a rather 
coarse tone from his instrument, and his style is somewhat rough, 
but he bows with breadth and firmness, and $ piay.ag } al 
guished by earnestness and vigor. The last named qualities were 
chiefly in evidence in his interpretation of Bach's “Chaconne.” M 
Sicard, however, was most successful in Wieniawski’s “Polonaise 
n D” and in a Rhapsodie Slav by M. Sevcik, the spirit of these 
pieces being admirably caught and the latter being played with 


great brilliancy.—Yorkshire Daily Post, April 4, 1902. 
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Editors The Musical Courier 


ILL you kindly give space to the following in your 






most valuable paper? 





You are undoubtedly aware that the writer of these lines 


} 
I 





is the first ’cellist in the Thomas Orchestra 
of the position, for there is good money in it 


dentally money is not to be snubbed in this country 


I am proud 





and inci 


But 













































































the editors of this paper and the American public will 
excuse this deviation from the subject in view I wish 
to speak—or to be exact, I wish to write—on the subject 
of summer engagements for musicians. To come to the 


point at once, I will frankly state that I have for the past 
White 
At first I had some scruples about what the 


summer taken a “job” in one of the hotels in the 
Mountains 
American press would say regarding this summer job of 


I E at 


that I had a glorious time, socially, artistically and spirit 


mine, but undaunted went East, and will state once 


In the hotel I was treated as one of the guests, and 
I 


ually 


only once was I insulted. That was the first day was 
sitting on the piazza, although the leader of the band had 
given strict orders that “musicians should not sit on the 
piazza.” I was deeply interested in a book called “The 


Democracy of the Bible Suddenly the proprietor of the 
and said 


I 


hotel pulled my ear playfully “Are you one of 


the I 


) 


musicianers?” said: “Certainly I am. My name is 


Steindel. Do you wish to engage me for a soirée?” He 
said: “Certainly—not. This piazza is only for guests, and 
not for musicianers.”. My answer was characteristic. I 
said: “If it wasn’t for my ’cello playing your guests would 
leave the hotel and you would go into bankruptcy. There 
is more brains in my box of rosin than there is in your 
whole register book.” He said: “Be wise, Steindel; re- 
strain your wrath.” I did fter that escapade I sat on 
the piazza three times a day, and on one occasion I even 


fell asleep there. The date was July 10. But again I have 


drifted from the subject ) write a few lines 


I only wish te 


in defense of my summer job. I enjoyed myself hugely 


and made good money. Our little band played on a little 


hardwood floor—and 


platform we played artistic selec 
tions while the people enjoyed their cuisine. I never 
played solo except by special request. The guests must 
have known me, fcr I got about four requests at each 
meal. So every day I played a round dozen solos. That 
will be a blow to those Philistines in Chicago who say 
the bottom of my repertory has fallen out. But again | 


find myself drifting from the subject. Some great poet 
probably Schopenhauer—has said: “Make hay while the 
I taken the No be 


ashamed of his profession, and I will frankly state that 


sun shines.” have hint man need 


te 
my White Mountain audiences showed far more apprecia 
tion of my efforts than most audiences in the Windy City 
have done. The Thomas Orchestra musicians said to 
“—_ It will act 
Chinese My answer was 
The 


work between 


me 
a summer job, Bruno 
ambition.” 
seid 


don't 


last spring n't take 
wall 


I said 


musicians 


to your 


“Thr 


su 


Traumer trouble 
like 


Whereupon the whole orchestra, more or less 


characteristic 


with you is, yt to 


meals.” 


sneaked off through the exit which leads to Michigan 
boulevard. I am not ashamed of having worked hard the 
past summer, and of having people burlesque on my 
reputation. 

Trusting that THe Musicat Courter will give this 
article recognition in its columns, in justification of the 
much abused summer musician, I remain, with sincere 
respect, Yours truly, Bruno STEINDEL, 


First Solo ’Cellist Thomas Orchestra 


Oscar SAENGER Back From Evurope.—Oscar Saenger has 
returned from his vacation passed in Europe, and will re- 


sume his vocal lessons September 15. 
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Boston 
Music 
© Wotes. 


Boston, Mass., 


ME. ETTA EDWARDS returned to the city last 
week, her holiday having been sadly interrupted 
and brought to a close by the illness and death of a mem- 
ber of her family, one of her nearest relatives. During 
her absence from the city she went as far West as Den- 
ver, stopping on the way first at the Music Teachers’ Na- 
tional Association, where she delivered a series of lectures, 
then going to Colorado Springs and Denver. It was her 
intention to spend all of August and part of September in 
the mountains of Colorado, a part of the country familiar 
to her from her former residence in the West. Madame 
Edwards has not fully matured her plans for the season, 
but will undoubtedly arrange many pleasant affairs of a 
special nature, as in the past. Last winter the morning 
recitals were the feature of her work, and the extremely 
successful concert at the close of the season will be re- 
membered with pleasure by all who heard the well ar- 
ranged program. 





September 6, 1902. 


eH & 
Heinrich Meyn, it is said, will give one or more song 
recitals at Steinert Hall during the coming season. 
te & 


Ernest Sharpe, baritone, has returned to Boston, where 
he the future reside, Mr. Sharpe gave a recital 
in Steinert Hall some years ago, so he does not come as a 
stranger, 


will for 





during the winter. 
the list. 
Symphony Orchestra on October 17 and 18. 


=e <= 


Warren Davenport will resume teaching on Tuesday, 
September 2. 








Helen von Doenhoff. 


MONG the noted teachers who have been remarkably 
successful in the past few years may be named 
Madame von Doenhoff. This lady is remembered by her 
connection some years ago as leading contralto with 
some of our best opera companies, such as the Emma 
Juch English Opera and the Metropolitan German Opera 
Company. Being familiar with the operatic and concert 
stage, she not only teaches all the branches of voice cul- 
ture and art of singing, but instructs her pupils in the 
higher branches of the art, such as operatic, concert and 
oratorio repertory. Several of Madame von Doenhoff’s 
pupils are now holding quite representative and lucrative 
positions, some in churches, others on the operatic stage, 
notable among whom are Miss Marguerite Crawford, 
Miss Viola Gilette, Miss Leslie and others. 








Kocian. 
ERR JAROSLAV KOCIAN, the Bohemian violin 


virtuoso, whose tour in America begins the last 
week in November next, has been chosen as soloist at 
nine Richter concerts (under the conductorship of D>. 
Hans Richter) to be given in London, Manchester, Liver- 
pool and other cities in England in October. 

After the Richter concerts Herr Kocian will perform 
at a musicale to be given by M. Lombard at his famous 
Chateau de Trevano, at Lugano, Switzerland, and imme- 
diaiely after will leave for Fez, where he has been invited 





or to give concerts and recitals of their own in Boston 
Nearly every name of note appears on 
Raoul Pugno is to be the first soloist with the 





Max Bendheim Pupil. 


AX BENDHEIM, the well known vocal instructor, 

whose summer school at Asbury Park was such a 

distinct success, returns to his New York studio, 332 West 
Fifty-sixth street, and resumes teaching today. 

Mrs. Clara Henley Bussing, one of his pupils, who is 
now in Chicago, and who is considered one of the best 
concert and oratorio singers in the West, recently sang 
at a concert in Asbury Park, and made a decided hit. The 
Asbury Park Morning Post spoke of her as follows: 

The concert given at the Coleman House Casino 
musical triumph of which there is, it is sad to say, 
Asbury Park. It was attended by a cultured 
appreciated the excellence of the treat. 

Clara Henley Bussing, 
Chicago, has a delightfully smooth, sweet, clear voice. 


last night was a 
a dearth in 
audience that fully 


the concert and oratorio soprano from 


Her numbers 
were well rendered and showed splendid training. Her selection, 
“Voci di Primavera,” by Johann Strauss, showed her voice to the 


best advantage. 


Mrs. L. P. Morrill and Her Pupils. 


RS. L. P. MORRILL 
at New London, Conn., 
in time to reopen her studio in the Chelsea on West Twen 
ty-third street, September 18. This teacher has had the 
most successful summer in her musical career. Studying 
with her are several young women with unusual voices 
Miss Edna Hudson is one of the pupils blessed with a 
voice of fine quality. Miss Pamelia Newby, of California, 
has received favorable notice for her 
ments. She is the protégé of a wealthy 
and grand opera is her goal. Miss Lillia 
was highly praised for her singing last winter, will return 
to New York and continue her studies with Mrs. Morrill 
Mrs. Morrill and her pupils at the Mo 
hican Hotel, in New London, a fortnight and the fol 
lowing extract is from a long report of it, published in the 
New London Morning Telegraph of August 29, 1902: 
Mrs. I Pr 
last evening, 


has closed her summer school 


and will return to the city 


vocal accomplish 
30ston woman 


Snelling, who 


gave a musicale 
ago, 


The 250 people who attended the musicale given by 
Morrill, of New York city, at the Mohican Hotel, 
greatly pleased. It was pronounced the most brilliant m 


were 


usical event 











P . . - that has ever been afforded New London’s elite. Mrs. Morrill, who 
, Ss <= ; to appear before His Majesty Muley Abdul Aziz, Sultan is a soprano, was assisted by eight of her pupils. Miss Edna Hud 
Dr. H. J. Stewart, who returned to San Francisco in of Morocco. som, soprano, of Boston; Miss Pamelia Newby, mezzo soprano, of 
June after the close of his year’s contract with Trinity - SS —-- — = = 
Church, of this city, in addition to his duties as organist ST. LOUIS. | 
of St. Dominic’s Church will conduct monthly concerts pines id - 
by the San Francisco Cecilia Choral Society. 
ce BARITONE. —<=» 
Announcements have already been made of soloists 3836 Delmar Boulevard, St. Louis, Mo 
who are to appear with the Bo ston Senigheny | Orche ‘stra, ‘ : 
| EXCLUSIVE EL L: The Celebrated 
MANAGEMENT Grau Opera Co. 
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Teacher of Tone oe, SN 
Studio: go2 Steinway Hall, Chicago. 


MARY MANNING. 


Dramatic Readings, Lecture Recitals, Mis- 





PIANIST. 
Address: 
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KIMBALL HALL, CHICAGO. 


1899-1900. 
Mrs. REGINA WATSON’S SCHOOL 
for the oul 6, 
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297 Indiana Street, Chicago, Ill. Wabeeh’ Ave., 
CHICAGO. 
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LECTURE RECITALS. 
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Composers’ Lives oni sieaaess in Music.” Illus- 
trations at ——- b Well 
Plase asd wae: Kimball Hall, Chicago. 
Orgas 
os | CAROLYN LOUISE WILLARD, 





Concerts, Recitals. 
TENOR, TEACHER, 





: cellaneous Programs. 
Studio 713 Management 
Fine Arts Building, Chicago. Charles R. Baker. 


FREDERIC JOHN MAGUIRE, 


PIANIST. 
Concerts, Wagner Recitals. 
Piano instruction. Special courses in technic. 
Send for circular. joo Kimball Hall, Chicago. 








EARL R. DRAKE, 
VIOLIN VIRTUOSO. 


Studio: sos Handel Hall, Chicago. 


KARLETON HACKETT, 


TEACHER OF SINGING, 


7% Kimball Hall, Chicago. 


Henry WILLIS —— tea 


CONDUCTOR. 


PIANIST. Instruction. 


Pupil of Ernst Jedliczka, Bloomfield-Zeisler. 
Address: 4164 Lake Avenue, Chicago. 


Concerts. Recitals. 








TEACHER. VIOLINIST. 


KIMBALL HALL, 
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cous MIAGNUS, 


Young American Violinist 
627 Fine Arts Building, Chicago 





CHICAGO 





SOPRANO, 
Kimball Hall, Chicago. 
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ka DUNSTAN COLLINS, Fine Arts Fee a CHICAGO. 


MARY PECK THOMSON, 


620 Fine Arts Bulldiag, CHICAGO. 


BERTHA SMITH-TITUS. 
Talks on Hawaii, with Folksongs. 
COACHING. ACCOMPANIMENTS. 
Studio 716 Fine Arts Building, Chicago. 
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Song Recitals. 
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CONTRALTO. 
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DAHL RIGH, 


Concert Pianist. 


1440 Edgecomb Place, 
CHICAGO. 

















M iss 
Miss Susan Boss, 
Hislop 


mezzo soprano, 


of California; 


California; Miss Virginia Truslow, contralto, 
Helen Carpenter, soprano, of East Orange, N. J.; 
of this city (New London); Miss 


and Mrs. G. C. 


Annie 
Butts, 


soprano, soprano, 


of this city (New London), 
of Norwich. 


In Italy. 
at Salsomaggiore, Italy, 
for the benefit 


A MONG the artists who 
is Miss Alma d’Alma, 


of her health 


are 
who is there 


Jean de Reszké was to arrive there September 3. Ta- 
magno is also expected. Emma Eames left there some 
days ago. 

AGRAMoNTE’s New Srtrupio.—Emilio Agramonte has 


moved to 255 Fifth two doors above his old ad- 


He resumes his teaching this week 


avenue, 


dress 


CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE. 


Established 1867. Dr. F. ZIEGFELD, President. 
College Bldg., 202 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago. 


The largest and most complete College of Music and Dramatic 
Art in America. 

The FACULTY OF 62 MEMBERS is the strongest ever assembied 
in an institution of its kind. 


“ome MUSIC 


ACTING, 
MODERN LANGUAGES. 


ELOCUTION, 
OPERA, 





BOARD Of MUSICAL DIRECTORS. 


DR. PF. ZIEGFELD, Dr. LOUIS FALK., 

HANS von SCHILLER. WILLIAM CASTLE, 

BERNHARD LISTEMANN, Ss. E. JACOBSOHN, 

RUDOLF GANZ, HERMAN DEVRIES, 

EDMUND VERGNET, FELIX BUROWSKI, 
THEODORE SPIERING. 


HARTI CONWAY, Director Scho.1 of Acting. 


_THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


Hugo Heermann. 


N the spring of 1903 we are to hear one of Germany's 
well known violinists—Hugo Heermann, an artist of 
high rank, and who, since Joachim has retired from ac- 
is considered the able successor of the great 
violinist. Heermann is one of the few players who com- 
bine the classic German school with that of the brilliant 
French interpretations, while he is a pronounced authority 
on the concertos of Brahms and Beethoven. He is equally 
successful in the brilliant fireworks of Wieniawski, Saint- 
Saéns and Vieuxtemps. For years he has annually been 
called to play in the representative concerts in Europe, 
such as the Colonne concerts, Paris; Nikisch concerts, 
Berlin and Leipsic; Queen’s Hall concerts, London, &c 
Heermann’s salient qualities are a finished technic, ele- 
gant bowing and wonderfully sympathetic tone. He will 
make his first appearance in New York in February with 
organization, and later on with the Bos- 
He comes under the manage- 


tive work, 


a new orchestral 
ton Symphony Orchestra. 
metn of Henry Wolfsohn. 


Price-Cottle Conservatory. 
HE “daily of the 


which reopens this week, 


Conservatory, 
the 


Price-Cottle 
commencing 


class” 
is now 
seventh year of its existence. 

It has now passed the experimental stage, and has dem- 
onstrated by by the pupils who have 
studied in it that it is worthy of the high recommendation 
given by the public and press 

From the 
system has developed until it 


the progress made 


the daily oversight of practice, the 
all that is 
divided 


“profes- 


one idea, 
embraces 
The class is 
and the 
being composed almost 


now 
necessary for a musical education 
into two departments, the 
The amateur department, 
of children, the curriculum includes, 
necessary preparatory work, sight reading, 
technical work, inter- 
&c. One 


“amateur” 


sional.” 


entirely school be 


sides the ear 


training, harmony, writing, history, 


pretation of composition, and later, analysis, 





13 


and a half daily practice at the conservatory is re 


and the work is so systematized 


hour 


quired, as to interest and 
instruct in the most comprehensive way. 

The pupils of this department have given from ten to 
last six The 


amateur, 


twenty recitals in a season for the years 
professional department is an outgrowth of the 
and the students are required to study five hour 


coming season 


a day 

The director announces that during the 
the regular monthly historical lectures and prize 
and the regular pupils recitals will be 


¢ 


contests 
given as usual in 
conservatory hall. 

Miss P. Ethelwyne Cottle, the teacher of interpretation, 
will give a series of recitals in the Y. M. C. A. Hall, Har- 
The professors and teachers who have been engaged 
announced later 


lem. 
for the coming season will be 


Madame Cappiani to Return in October. 
ME. LUISA CAPPIANI, after an unusually enjoy- 
able vacation in Europe, will sail for home on the 
steamer [rave September 24, and reach here about Octo- 
ber 6. Madame Cappiani will resume her teaching in her 
apartment in the Gosford, 236 West Fifty-fifth street, the 
middle of next month. To a friend in New York Ma- 
dame Cappiani writes that she visited her son and daugh- 
ter-in-law, who reside in a handsome house in the West 
End of Berlin. She passed four weeks very pleasantly ai 
Carlsbad, drinking the waters and resting. On her travels 
she stopped in Munich to witness a performance of “Lo- 
at the Prince Regent Theatre, at which Nordica 
From Bavaria Madame Cappiani went 
and 


hengrin” 
appeared as Elsa 
into Switzerland to join her daughter and her family, 
the to the daughter’s home in 


ater all made journey 


Milan, Italy. 


solo 
The 
young artist has an excellent voice Mme. 
with whom he studied for a number 


Chas. A. Goettler will be the 
Vincent de 


and is a pupil of 


Cuas. A. GOETTLER.- 


basso at the church of St Paul this year 
Eugenie Pappenheim, 
of years. 
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so CoLuMBIAN BUILDING, { 


September 1, 1902. 


T last things are beginning to look up a bit, 
and one hears of things local and foreign to 
take piace at no very distant date. Bouvier 
& Greenbaum announce Mascagni and his 

Italian preseat 

“Cavalleria Rusticana’” and 

Mascagni’s works his direc- 

be here early in the month and will 


troupe of artists, to 


Fritz,” 


own 
“Amico 





under personal 


of 
They are to 
play at the Grand Opera House. 

So far little has been said of the symphony as pre- 


others 


tion. 


sented under the auspices of the Symphony Society, but 
Fred Zech, Jr., well known as a pianist and composer, an- 
nounces on his own account a series of symphony con- 
certs to be given during October and November at Fisch- 
er’s pretty little opera house. The stage is to be built out 
to accommodate an orchestra of some fifty musicians, the 
addition being an improved shell, which, with the already 
fine acoustics of the theatre itself, ought to add largely to 
the programs presented. There are to 
be tickets will be 
lhe programs will be made up of classical and modern 
works by authors of all nationalities, American composers 
Mr. Zech is known in 


the enjoyment ot 


three concerts, to which season sold. 


being given the place of honor. 
this city not alone as a composer and pianist, but as a con- 
ductor who has had signal success in his work. Some of 
his own symphonies have been heard at local concerts, 
and much pleasure is expressed at the outlook for the 
coming series. 
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Edith Decker, with Signor Clodio and Signor Abramoff, 
has been on the Orpheum boards this week singing in the 


scene from “Faust” with, quite flattering success. 
Miss Decker hails from Santa Rosa originally, though she 
has been educated in San Francisco and has for two years 


studied under 


prison 


Abramoff, who is still her teacher vocally. 
Edouard de Reszké on hearing Miss Decker’s voice was 
quite encouraging in his comments. Her home has of late 
New York, and for next spring an Italian tour is 
planned in company with Signor Abramoff and his wife. 
Miss Marie Welch is a débutante at the Tivoli, having 
made a Micaela in “Carmen.” 
is a pupil of Ida Valuga and well known in choir 


been 


successful appearance as 


She 


circles 


At the Tivoli we are to hear “Lucretia Borgia” this week 
for the first time in many years. Paul Steindorff has been 
doing a good work in his position as musical director at the 
Tivoli in digging up old yet meritorious works that have 
grown yellow lying on the shelves awaiting deserved rec- 
ognition. Last year it was “Norma,” this year it will be 
“Lucretia,” and there are many oldtimers who will greet 
this favorite old opera with real pleasure, and many young- 
sters also who will make its acquaintance for the first 
time. Madame de Frate is to have the title role, for which 
she is famed throughout Italy on account of her specially 
fine interpretation. 

ee = 

The children of St. Mark’s Episcopal Church, in Berke- 
ley, are hard at work rehearsing the spectacular operetta 
“Dame Firefly,” which is to be given by them at 
the Berkeley Opera House, for the benefit of the church. 
The leading roles are to be taken by Miss Edna Duff and 
Pierpont Copperthwaite jor the juveniles, while the adult 
parts will be taken by Miss Clara Copperthwaite, con- 
tralto; Miss Maud Wollner, soprano, and Harry H. Barn- 
hart, basso cantante, heard with much 
cess during the past year in this city. The eighty children 
who are to take part are being drilled by Miss Hannah 


soon 


who has been suc- 


Cundiff, who is said to be an adept in the work. 


Te & 

H. J. Stewart reports the first rehearsal of the Cecilia 
Choral Society to have passed off creditably and with 
promise jor future success. There was a good attendance, 
and some excellent work was done on the numbers 
lected for the first concert. Dr. Stewart is thoroughly 
conversant with this work, and with a proper chorus 


se- 


ought to present something well worth hearing. 
eS & 


Theodore Mansfeldt, the returned to San 
Francisco, and has resumed his classes and public engage- 
ments. Mr. Mansfeldt is well known here, and as a ’cell- 
ist ranks very high. He has a particularly full, sympa- 
thetic tone, and has done much in the way of solo and en- 
semble work that has ingratiated him with the music pub- 
lic in ’Frisco, 


‘cellist, has 


Pr 


os 
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Mrs. Frances Moeller, who suffered a most 


illness this year, has, to the delight of a large coterie of 


severe 


friends, returned from the seaside entirely recovered. Mrs. 
Moeller is one of the most highly valued members of Sac- 
ramenio’s musical population, is organist of Trinity Epis 
copal Church, director of the Ladies’ 
an officer in the Saturday Club. 

Mrs. A. WepMori 


Choral Society and 


Jones 


HE fame of Elsa Ruegger. the Belgian ‘cellist, is so 
universal that she ranks at the age Ol twenty years 
among the great viriuosi oi the world. Her artistic career, 


the past six years in Europe and America, has been a suc 
Her 


musical soci 


cession of veritable triumphs. 
ing 


appearances with lead 


symphony and other ies show how 


much this admirable artist is in demand. Mlle. Riiegger 
who was heard in America several years ago, when her 
success was equal to any artist who ever appeared in this 


country, is too weli known to the concert going public to 


need any further comment. Here are her latest London 
press notices: 

Haydn’s concerto was quite superbly played, with real poetica 
charm and abundant spirit and dash.—Times 

Miss Elsa Ruegger showed a metropolitan audience what a br 


liant performer she is.—Daily Chronicle. 


Mile. 


technic and possesses deep and strong musical feeling 


Ruegger showed yesterday that she is well equipped as to 
Daily Tele 
graph 


Her tone is full, round and very sweet, her technical equipmer 


is ample and her intelligence and musical insight great The Globe 


Her tone is singularly musical and 


sympathetic and her exquisite 
phrasing shows her to be an artist of first rank.—Sunday Times 
Miss Ruegger plays with the skill of an accomplished executant 
with the feeling of a thorough musician.—St, James Gazett« 


Arthur Griffith Hughes. 
RTHUR GRIFFITH HUGHES, the young baritone 


is resting at “Crow’s Nest,” Tupper Lake, in the 
Adirondacks. He sang during the summer at concerts in 
Vermont, and the following extracts are reports from the 
local papers: 

Mr. Hughes is well known here and his aj ance the occa 
sion for an ovation. He was indisposed last evening, and yet sang 
several selections in a most pleasing manner, and every appear 
ance was the occasion for an encore Fair Haven (Vt.) Es 

Mr. Hughes has also been heard in Brandon before | ere 
fore, of course, much was expected of him, and he more than fu 
filled every expectation. It was perfectly plain to his hearers that his 
voice has improved both in volume and finish since singing here 
before.—Brandon (Vt.) Union. 

Mr. Hughes has improved wonderfully since he sang in Middle 


bury, especially in fin‘sh and style Middlebury Reg 


The end of this month Mr 


Hughes goes to Ohio to fill 
concert engagements in Akron, Barberton, Youngstown, 
Cleveland and Elyria 


S. C. Bennett’s Puritts.—Miss Ruth Peebles is rehears 


ing with Mr. Savage’s “King Dodo” company. Miss Cecelia 
Quinn has been engaged for the “Dolly Varden’? com 
pany. Miss Ruth Parsons has been enziged for “The 
Billionaire,” soon to open at Daly’s Theaire. M. Vernon 
Stiles will return next week and resume his studies. Miss 
Irma Haight is teaching at the Quincy (IIl.) Conservatory 
of Music. 
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MIRACLE PLAY REFERENCES. 


ELIEVING that a more complete study than is usually 


given to the religious drama is an essential “aside” 


to the researches in musical history I append the follow 
ing list of references to the subject, not so easily reached 
by the average reader without his attention being specially 
I refer mainly to the articles which have 
the 


called to them 
written subject of miracle plays and mys 


the 


becn upon 


terics in various periodicals printed in English 
One can scarcely claim for many of these articles a great 
light upon cer- 


than 


throw 
the 


literary value, but they frequenily 


tain plays, which may illuminate reader more 


somewhat more pretentious writings 


Anyone could compile this reference list, but not every 
one here it is 


Medieval Theatricals, Knickerbocker, Volume LXIII, page 


cares to; § 
237. 
Religious Drama, Modern Review, 
Miracle Play, Edinburgh Review, Volume CLI, 
141 (January, 1880). 

Play, Cornhill, Volume XXIV, page 668. 
Play, Living Age, Volume CXII, page 3 
Play, Harper's, Volume LXXII, page 460 
Month, Volume XLIX, page 


Volume I, page 792 
Persian 

page 
Persian Passion 
Persian Passion 
Persian Passion 
Passion Brixlegg, 


237. 


Play at 


Play at Brixlegg, All the Year, Volume XX, page 

1868 ). 

sion Play, of Vorderthiersee, Catholt 

XLII, page 289 (June, 1886) 

Passion Play on the Italian Lakes (at Orta), Macmillan, 
Volume LX, page 44. 


Passion 
307 (October 3, 


Pas World, Volume 


Passion Play on the Italian Lakes, Living Age, Volume 
CLXXXI, page 562 

Passion Play in San Francisco, Theatre, Volume I, page 
213 

Passion Play in Havana, St. James, Volume XLVI, page 
424. 

Passion Play of the Kreuzschule, Lippincott’s, Volume 


XVII, page 125 
Passion Procession of Monaca, Appleton’s, Volume 
page 403 


Passion Plays, 


VII, 


Month, Volume XIII, page 340, and Cath 


olic World, Volume XII, page 81 

Passion Plays, Lippincott’s, Volume IX, page 237, and 
Colburn’s, Volume CLXVII, page 1 

Passion Plays (their history), Blackwood’s, Volume 
CVI, page 671 

Early Miracle Play, British Quarterly Review, Volume 


XIV, page 39 

Mysieries, Dublin University Magazine, Volume LX XVIII, 
page 301 

Mysteries, Blacku 

1869) 

Colburn’s, Volume CXLVIII, page 667. 

ippleton’s Journal, Volume XXV, page 299 

Mystery Plays, New Englander, Volume LI, page 284 (Oc 
tober, 1880 ). 

Mystery Plays, Theatre, Volume XVIII, page 258 

Mystery Plays (Italian), English Historical Review, Vol- 
ume VI, page 646 

Mystery Plays and Moralities, Knowledge, Volume VIII, 
page 83-312 (July to October, 1885). 

Mystery Plays in England (Poetry of), Nineteenth Cen 
tury, Volume XIV, page 654 (October, 1883) 


0d's, Volume CVI, page 671 (Decem 

ber, 
Mysteries, 
Mysteries, 


Mysteries and Moralities, Contemporary Review, Volume 
XXV, page 505 (March, 1875). 

York Mystery Plays, Saturday Review, Volume LX, page 
233. 

York Mystery Plays, Scottish Review, Volume VI, page 
220. 

York Mystery Plays, Nation, Volume XLI, page 242 

Mysteries, Moralities and Turlupinades, Colburn’s, Volume 
CXXXIII, page 433. 

Mysteries and Other Dramas, Retrospective Review, Vol- 
ume I, page 332 (1820). 

Mysteries of Candlemas Day, Kitto’s Journal of Sacred 
Literature, XXXVIII, page 413 (January, 
1867). 

Mysteries of the Fifteenth and Sixteenth Centuries, Cath 
olic World, Volume I, page 577 (August, 1865) 

Legend of Mary Magdalene and Provence, Dublin Review, 


Volume 


Volume LXXXIII, page 43 

Ober Ammergau, Century, Volume III, page 913 (April, 
1883) 

Ober Ammergau (behind the scenes), Spectator, Volume 
LXV, page 277 

Ober Ammergau, Magazine of Christian Literature, Vol 
ume II, page 280 

Ober Ammergau, Review of Reviews, Volume II, page 74. 

Ober Ammergau, 7heatre, Volume XXV, page 1 

Ober Ammergau, Tinsley’s Magazine, Volume XLIV, page 


403 


Fragments from probably the lost Beverly Cycle, Academy 


January 4 and 11, 1890 
There is also the following (brief) of books bear 
ing on the subject 
Mysteries and Miracle Plays in Italy, Symond’s Renais 
sance of Italian Literature, page 311 
lownley Mysteries, edited by Dr. Richard Morris 


Digby Mysteries, edited by Dr. J. F. Furnivall (this con 


1 


tains four mysteries and a morality) 

Miracle Plays, an historical survey, translated by A. W 
Jackson (1880) 

York Plays, by Lucy Toulmin Smith 

References for Students of Miracie Plays and Mysteries 


F. H. Stoddard (University of Cal Library Bul 


letin No. 8) 
Che English Religious Drama, Katherine 


Lee Bates 


English Miracle Plays, Moralities and Interludes, Alfred 
W. Pollard 

This last book has a most excellent introduction and 

without any further help one may gather much informa 





tion from it. T. Cart Wuitmer, Columbia, M 


FriepA STENDER.—Miss Frieda Stender, returning fron 


the mountains last week in order fill several engage 
ments, was taken ill and is confined her bed The 
physicians for a time feared that the sickness would de 
velop into typhoid fever, but fortunately this was not the 
case, and the young artist is on the road to recovery. Of 
course, Miss Stender had to cancel all September en 
gagements, but it is expected that she will be in good 
health again by the end of this month 


J. Jerome Hayes, the vocal instructor, has returned to 


the city, and will resume teaching at his studio, 40 West 


lwenty-eighth street. 





Obituary. 





Jules Jonas. 


ULES JONAS, father of Alberto Jonas, the pian 
and director of the Michigan Conservatory of Musi 
died suddenly in Brussels, Beigium. He was for ove 

thirty years one of the most prominent business men 
Madrid, Spain, and after retiring from business settle: 
down in Brussels. News of his death was cabled to A 


berto Jonas, and reached him during | recent stay 


New York 


Irene Mauksch Ansel. 











Mrs. Irene Anise! (née Mauksch), the singing teacher 
and widow Henry B. Amsel, wl was a.sO a singing 
teacher, died la I iy te ‘ ) ne “ 
typhoid fever Since the eatl her I ne Mrs An 
sel succeeded in building up a Ch I " ng 
ists. She was devoted to he vork and a woman greatly 
beloved by those who knew her intimately Only in her 
thirty-third year, her de soon alte husband 
Ww a si k to he ‘ ind P 

mie » this « y Hungary s¢ 
She leaves sisters nd ‘ t ! he old 5 
aunts, uncles and cousins in N \ [he funeral was 
held from the late home f Mr Amsel, 632 Lexington 
avenue, last Sunday morning [he Rev. S. Baum, of the 
Iemple, corner Seveniy-second street and Lexington ave 
nue, ¢€ nducted the sery es ne re iif were bur ed 

Mt. Sinai Cemetery 

Rosine Stolz 
Among 1e¢ dea F iY 
I he age i1R le S H i \ 
Nod, and she wa g 
world a Tern x i M ric < »s ‘ 
rm Pa Fe rv Ric ¢ Ml | \ 
igt I eligi é =» y ‘ys 
Opéra in Par I 537 847 ‘ €a 

n y Ame cat » pra \ 

WW eri V “ grea g i 
in actre 

She w gre ‘ Ve ‘ 1 r 
p n ! She w the fir 
t g e role of A va pr 

ed until 1871 ‘ e ‘ y sixty ye ‘ 
when ¢ sang the | I ‘ 

Franz Wullner. 

I Wi ‘ pose 
re \ M A ede | w there 
lie Su 9 } g Rer 

ce d yes iV W ‘ “ January 8 
1832 Miinster, Westphalia 

ANNA JEWELL.—Mrs. Anna Jewell gave three cece 
piano recitals recently at the Prosp use, Grant House 
id Irving Hotel in the Catskills returned to New 
York on September 7 in order t esume her pian 
struction, recital 


s, &C 














[Morning Post, London, June 13, 1902.) 


The piano recital giver by M. Pugno at Queen's Hall on Tuesday 
afternoon was an artistic treat. There is no greater pianist living. 
His technique is magnificent. 
chestra, and also play with the most exquisite softness and refinement. 
Every gradation of 
only the absolute command he possesses over the keyboard that entitles 
M. Pugno to so high a rank, it is the extraordinary way in which he 
is able to interpret the thoughts of the different compcsers, the 
poetry and charm of his playing. 


light and shade is realized to perfection. 


He can turn the piano into an or- 
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For a Trans-Continental Tour in Recital, beginning November. 


SELECTIONS FROM HER FAMOUS OPERA ROLES A PROMINENT FEATURE 
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MUSICAL COURIER OFFICES-—FINE ARTS BUILDING. 


Cuicaco, September 6, 1902. 


mal LE summer season of comic opera is running to 
a rapid close. Swan songs are being sung in 
“King Dodo,” “Wizard of Oz” and “The 
Storks.” The weather supply has been propi- 
tious and local managers are contented. This 
stamps the season a success. There is much 
curiosity here regarding the “first time,” September 23, of 
Pixley and Luder’s new comedy opera, “Prince of Pilsen,” 
now in its fourth month at the Tremont Theatre, in Bos- 





ton 
eS = 
At the Art Museum on Sunday I overheard the follow- 
ing 
Mrs 
picture a product?” 
Mr. Spectacles: “The boarding school, I should say.” 


Spectacles: “Of what school would you call this 


_s 
— 


I 


— 

Dunstan Collins, the Caesar of Chicago managers, an- 
nounces the following bookings for the renowned Spiering 
Wis., October Duluth, Minn., 


Quartet: Milwaukee, 23; 
October 28; Indianapolis, November 12; Milwaukee, Wis., 
November 13; Hillsdale, Mich., November 18; Youngs- 


town, Ohio, November 21; Milwaukee, Wis., December 4; 
Salina, Kan., December 22; Wichita, Kan., December 26; 
Springfield, Mo., December 29; Newton, Kan., December 
26; Springfield, Mo., December 29; Newton, Kan., Decem- 
3; Sioux City, Is.; 


ber 30; Kansas City, Mo., January 
March 27; Vermilion, S. Dak., March 28; Sioux Falls, 
S. Dak., March 30. Judging by the number of pre-season 


bookings made, Mr. Collins may be unable to fill the later 


demand. 
Ze & 
Chicago has the practical mind in matters musical. I 
1 a prominent musician to what he attributed his rapid 


isked ; 
rise here. “To advertising, my dear sir,” he replied; “to 
idvertising in everything from the War Cry to the 
Tribune.” 
Ss << 

From all over the United States Poles gathered in 
Chicago for the thirteenth convention of the Polish 
Singers’ Alliance of America, which opened its session last 


k at Walsh’s Hall, with a concert before 2,000 persons. 
four days’ meeting there were made plans to 
firmly ali the Polish singing societies throughout this 

ind to provide definitely that the new association 
free of political intrigue. Said Alder- 
“This society aims to perpetuate 


VCC 


luring the 


keep entirely 
Ed Novak 


iwara 

















Polish songs and the Polish tongue, and not to become em- 
broiled in any political agitations involving schemes for 
action across the Atlantic. The Poles have other societies 
that look after such things.” Yes, and a pity it is, too. 
What we need here particularly are more societies that will 
teach the children of foreign parents to sing “Yankee 
Doodle,” and to concern themselves with the improvement 


of our own poltitics. 
es = 


Mrs. Zeisler’s first appearance on her return from Eu- 
rope will be with the [Theodore Thomas Orchestra, in 
Chicago, January 23 and 24. Chicago recital, January 29; 
Miineapolis recital, February 3; Galesburg, IIl., recital, 
February 5; Freeport, Ill., recital, February 6. Her tour 
with the Boston Symphony Orchestra is as follows: Cam- 
bridge, February 12; Boston, February 13 and 14; Phila- 
delphia, February 16, and New York, February 19. She 
will give her New York recital February 24; Brooklyn 
recital, February 25; Boston recital, February 26; Balti- 
more, February 27; Trenton, N. J., March 3; Pittsburg 
Orchestra, at Pittsburg, March 6 and 7; St. Joseph, Mo., 
April 1; Newton, Kan., April 2; Pueblo, Col., April 3; 
Little Rock, Ark., date not yet decided; Springfield, Mo., 
recital, April 15; Dallas Tex., recital, date not yet decided; 
Oxford, Ohio, recital, date not yet decided, and other 
important engagements pending. Mrs. Zeisler is under 
the exclusive management of the Dunstan Collins Agency. 


SE eS 


The Record-Herald tells a sad story of a Rockbridge, 
lll., physician, who shot and instantly killed his wife while 
she was playing the piano. The unfortunate woman had 
studied music in New York. 


Ee <= 


During the coming season William H. Sherwood will 
give recitals in St. Paul, Minneapolis, Watertown, S. Dak., 
and other Northwestern cities. 
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Miss Dorothy May Lothian, of Chicago, one of the 
most talented violin students in Berlin, came home last 
week, and was married to a New York merchant. Local 
papers announce the young lady’s “consequent” retire- 
ment from her profession. There is nothing consequent 
in this absurd popular fallacy that marriage and music 
cannot go together. Artists high in popular estimation, 
and who successfully manage a household and children 
besides, are Madame Bloomfield-Zeisler, Madame Schu- 
mann-Heink, Madame Carrefio, Madame Sembrich, Ma- 


dame Herzog (of the Berlin Royal Opera) and many 
others too numerous for a partial list. These few exam- 
ples, however, should furnish a striking lesson. 
eS = 
“The Schubert Brothers have purchased a new comic 
opera by Minkowsky.”—Exchange 
How much of his own operas does Minkowsky write? 
Asked on one occasion whether his work was scored for 
large or small orchestra, he replicd “Medium”! It seems 


almost unnecessary to add that the terms “small” and 
“large” orchestra relate not to the actual number of in- 
struments employed, but solely to their nature and com- 


bination. 
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The Chicago Auditorium Conservatory, under the bril- 
liant directorship of Frederic Grant Gleason, is taking an 
advanced position this season with a faculty of unusual 
strength, including Josef Weiss, the celebrated Hungarian 
pianist, who succeeded Rubinstein and Leschetizky as di- 
rector at the Imperial Conservatory, St. Petersburg; Um 
berto Beduschi, of the Royal Italian Opera Company, and 
the creator of the tenor roles in Puccini’s “Manon 
Lescaut,” Verdi's “Falstaff,” Massenet’s “Werther” and 
Puccini’s “La Bohéme,” and Errico Sansone, the late di- 
rector of the Royal Conservatory, Naples, all of them mu- 
sicians of note, and an added proof that Chicago is willing 
to support the best in music, 

HS & 

The American Conservatory announces some important 
engagements for the new season additions 
to the faculty are Edward C. Towne, the tenor; Herbert 
Butler, well known as an excellent concert violinist; Miss 
Clara Murray, the accomplished harpist; Mr. Llewellyn, 
the cornet soloist, and Miss Eleanor McKee, reader and 
teacher af dramatic art. 


Among these 


Se <= 


The Chicago Musical College represents the artistic 
spirit of the great West. There 
the enterprise and energy of Dr 


From modest beginnings, the college, now in its 


seems to be no limit to 
Ziegfeld and his asso 
ciates. 
thirty-seventh year, has grown into one of the largest mu 
sical institutions in the world. Last year the courses were 
attended by 3,000 pupils, who were taught by a faculty of 
This year the enrollment has increased 
ma 


fifty-two teachers 
so largely that the faculty has 
terially, and now numbers sixty-three teachers. Dr 
feld, ever partial to encouraging Americans, has engaged 
as instructors a number of his honor graduates, but he has 
drawn liberaily from abroad as well. Edmond Vergnet, 
the distinguished French tenor, for several years a leading 
instructor of the National Conservatoire, of Paris, is one 
of Dr. Ziegfeld s trump cards for this season. Another is 
Kirk Towns, the young American baritone, who has won 
fame abroad as a singer and teacher. Theodore Spiering, 
past master of the violin, and Bruno Steindel, violoncellist 
par excellence, have also been induced to devote their en 


been strengthened 


Zieg 


tire time to teaching at the Chicago Musical College. The 
departments of elocution and dramatic art have been 
greatly strengthened through the engagement of Miss 
Cozette Keiler, and Robert Haselton, an actor of promi 


nence, 


=e = 


George Ade’s comic opera, “The Sultan of Sulu,” played 
here last season with some success, has just begun its road 
career in Joliet, Ill, where a packed house applauded 
mightily. The piece will be heard in New York before 


long. 
Cf 


Elsewhere will be found a prospectus of the Chicago 
Orchestra’s work for the season of 1902-3. Commenting 
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Season 1903.1904 in England. 
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COLORATURA AND 
DRAMATIC SOPRANO. 
RL” 


ORATORIO, FESTIVAL, CONCERT AND RECITAL DATES NOW BOOKING. 


Bole Management 


LOUDON G. CHARLTON, °Siiese' 


on these concerts, Lyman B. Glover, the veteran critic, puts 
forth this plea, a plea, by the way, that will strike home in 
some other cities besides Chicago: “With all the arrange- 
ments thus liberally perfected by the orchestra association, 
the whole matter is up to the public. Now is the time to 
subscribe, and there are plenty of people in this city who 
consider the orchestra a great credit to Chicago but never 
spend a dollar in its support. If the subscription list could 
be published it would prove guiltless of many names that 
might naturally be expected on such a roster—names of 
those who do a heap of talking and not much else. 

“It is quite true that many find the orchestra programs 
rather severe, but it might be well enough for them to as- 
sume a virtue (though they have it not) as many others 
For the good of the community they might look wise 
The possession of 


do. 
and pretend to enjoy the proceedings. 
a grand orchestra is a source of pride to Chicago and of 
profit to all who are studious in musical lines. It helps to 
provide an artistic atmosphere which is in useful contrast 
with our unkempt streets and soiled skins. Being thus val- 
uable, patriotic citizens should come to its support.” 


<= 
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The Lincoln Park Wednesday band concerts have been 
lew were frostbitten 
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discontinued. The last 


Vincent d’Indy’s symphony for orchestra and piano, 


“Sur un Chant Montagnard Frangais,” 
Rudolph 


will be pre duced 


this winter by Theodore Thomas Ganz has 


been engaged to do the piano part. 


= 
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During the past year Chicago’s newspaper circulation 


has increased by 7 per cent. and real estate valuation has 
taken an upward jump of $93,000,000. Even a poor politi 


cal economist can use these figures to predict a boom in 


season's local music 


= = 


this 


A suburban paper says: “A musician residing here has 


refused to pay taxes.” In any other place a musician who 
bad enough property to pay taxes on would consider him- 


self very lucky 


Ct 
Miss Virginia Listemann, the soprano, just back from 
several years’ of conscientious study in Berlin and Dres 
den, will make her American début here in recital about 
the beginning of November. Miss Listemann’s beautiful 


voice and attractive personality shou'd help her to excep- 


tional success 


) 


i! 


In the humor of a country we find much of its philoso- 
phy. This clipping should make musicians ponder: 

“How long did it take you to write that symphony?” 

‘About two years.” 

“How much did you get for it?” 

“Nothing.” 

“Huh! I made $1,000 i 
simply thinking up a good name for a new health food.” 

LEONARD LIEBLING. 


n four seconds the other day, 


ses 


ITHERTO known as an excellent pianist of rapidly 

growing European repute, Miss Zudie Harris has 
added materially to her musical fame by publishing in 
Berlin a set of six most interesting songs. Usually with 
the works of female composers the tacit plea of sex is put 
forth as a suggestion for critical clemency. Not so with 
Miss Harris. She is independent, and wishes these songs 
to be discussed strictly on their merits. And well can 
this composer afford such a standpoint, for strictly on 
their merits were Miss Harris’ “Sechs Lieder” chosen by 
Lilli Lehmann: for a frequent and prominent place on her 
programs of next winter. And we all know that Madame 
Lehmann is no mean musician, 

“Day of Love,” built about Moore’s exquisite poem, is 
the opening song of the series. Simple and direct, yet 
warm with instinctive feeling, is this melodious setting. 
In the 6-4 rhythm, the refined flow of the accompani- 
ment and the logical harmonious sequences, it is easy to 
recognize the tasteful and tactful artist. There is no at- 
tempt to say more in the music than the words imply. 
That is an example which some of our modern male song 
builders might well follow 

“Abyssinian Tree,” also from a poem by Moore, is a 
It follows the prin- 
The absence of 


strong bit of musical characterization. 
ciple of multum in parvo—much in little. 
all figuration and the severity of the chords—strong in 
their very rudeness—lend this song the atmosphere of a 
prayer. It is the prayer of the East, and it is impressive 

In Moore, Miss Harris to 
and with admirable intuition and finess« she adapts herself 
to his varying In “Poor, W Heart,” our 
composer strikes the very deepest note of pathos, it 
is significant that in this piece Miss Harris unconsciously 


seems id easy inspiration, 


moods ounded 


and 


Far from intending this 
In song 


falls into the manner of Brahms 
as a reproach, it is meant rather as a compliment 
no one could find the human tone more eloquently than the 
great Hamburg master. Like him, Miss Harris does not 
overburden her serious work with merely incidental tech 
nical tracery. She knows what she wishes to say, and she 
says it in the most concise manner, without circumlocution 
“Poor, Wounded Heart” touches ; 
thus, the triplets on the word “farewell,” and the subse- 


contains some clever 
quent use of the triplet figure as an accompaniment, with 
a striking left hand This the 
would make an effective transcription for the piano 

“The Romaika” begins the second half of Miss Harris’ 


melody piece, by way, 


series, these three songs all being tinged with an unmis 
takable both text in treatment 
“The more of 


than 


Oriental flavor, in and 


Romaika” 


apparent 


breathes gaiety and optimism 


the other compositions. It employs 
figure in 9-8 rhythm, 


effect The 


and by a most interest- 


1s in 


an unconventional dance which 


later varied with audible middle section 


indulges in bold harmonic flights, 


1s 


ing process returns to the original mood and mode of E 
flat. This of which should 
teemed of singers who judge the worth of a song by the 


is those numbers be es- 


one 
heartiness of the public’s demand for repetition 
“In re 
The 
the 


Vain” 


mood 


The two concluding songs are Persian 

Miss Harris in a rather pessimistic 
vague, brooding harmonics the 
accompaniment catch exactly the meaning of 
t the 


veals 
of 
text 


and restless flow 


the In 


fact, this unsusal ability to fi music to the word is 
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idiom is 


The 


t we predict another 


of the six 
tha 


apparent im every song piano 


here again so markedly expressed 


Chaminade when Miss Harris sees fit to write for her in 
strument 

“Persian Romance” is in ballad form, and a vigorous 
eloquent ballad it is. The themes are expressive and terse, 
and the treatment is bold. There is no groping for strange 


combinations in order to create Persian atmosphere. Me 
noon, the hero, is in agony Agony needs no atmosphere ; 
it is universal. By her natural method and fine sense of 
musical characterization, Miss Harris has succeeded in 
composing a ballad that might have been written by that 
giant Loewe 

These songs are well worth serious study, and should 
they receive the attention they deserve, we expect to see 
them figure frequently on our concert programs. Mme 
Lilli Lehmann has set a worthy examp!e—even though Miss 


Zudie Harris is a good American, born in Louisville, Ky 


Maud Roudez Returns as Mrs. Barling. 
snp MRS. WILLARD WHITMORE BARLING 


M* 


have returned from their bridal tour and are stay 
ing at the Hotel Lafayette-Brevoort, the old Brevoort 
House, corner Fifth avenue and Eighth street. In the mu 
sical world Mrs. Barling is known as Maud Roudez, for 
a number of years one of the talented young sopranos of 


the Grau Opera Company. She studied abroad, and many 
will recall how she was miraculously saved in the ship 
wreck off the Lizard in October, 18909. Mrs. Roudebush 
and Miss Roudebush (that was the real name of the singer) 
were passengers on the Mohegan, and they were on their 
way to this country when the vessel was wrecked. Mrs 


Roudebush was lost, and the daughter, after suffering ter 


rible exposure on a life raft, was finally rescued. Mr. Bar 
ling is associated with the Louis Urmy Advertising 
Agency in the Times Building. He and Miss Roudez were 
married July 16 at the Protestant Episcopal Church of 
the Transfiguration, better known in artistic circles as “The 
Little Church Around the Corner.’ 

SepasTIAN B. ScHLESINGER.—On August 25 a very suc 
cessful charity concert was arranged by Seb. B. Schle: 
nger, the song writer. Mr. Schlesing« ng his own com 
position, “Longing,” and Miss Fri S ff sang “Phil’s 
Secret,” by the same composer. Miss Mary Miinchhoff wa 
a visitor at Homburg 

Henriette Weser’s PLans ror Cominc Season.—Miss 
Henriette Weber, the pianist, will be ready to resume her 
season’s work at her studios at 60 West Thirty-ninth 
street September 15. Miss Weber has before her a pros 
pect of an unusually busy season, both in teaching and 
concert work 

E. Porrer-Frissett.—Pupil of Leschetisky, Sauer and 
Vosskowski. From October on, Professor Piano in 


EHRLISCHE MUSIK SCHULE, IN DRESDEN, a lead 
Lect History of Music, Recital 


Ensemble Fifth 


ing school of musi ures, tals 


Music Criticism, 
New York city 


Address avenue 


530 
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Address: Letter Box 


38, NORTH TARRYTOWN, N. Y- 





“THE SCIENCE OF THE ART OF SINGING.” 


Revised, Enlarged and Combined Second Edition of 


“WOCATL ART,’ by Anna t.ankow. 


Price. $3.50. On sale at BREITKOPF & HARTEL, 11 East 16th St., 
New York, and all Music Stores. 

The Lankow Studios, at 890 Park Avenue, New York City, are 
closed from June 1 until October 1, when lady pupils will be 
received for instruction by Madame Lankow’s assistants, Mrs. 
{eante K. Gordon and Miss Mary N. Berry, and gentlemen pupils by 

r. Sylvester T. Ritter. i 

Madame Lankow is going abroad to place several finished 

pupils She returns and resumes her work on November 1. 
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studying works, &c., &c,, with him are the following: 
Medame ADELINA PATTI, Miss ELLA RUSSELL, 
Madame GADSKI. Miss ESTHER PALL'SER, 
Miss MARGUERITE MaciINTYRE, Mademe ALICE ESTY, 
Madame SCHU MANN-HEINK, Mile. OLITZKA, 
Mr. BEN DAV ES, Mme. CLARA POOLE-KING, 
Mr. JOSEPH O'MARA, Mr. EUGENE OUDIN, 


REPERTORY. 





ANTONIA 


AWYER, 


Contralto. 








1690 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 
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E are enabled to assert that Maurice Grau will 

continue at the head of operatic affairs in 

this city for at least the next five years. At all 

events he is making contracts with foreign singers 
until that time. 


HE scenes at the Ocean Grove camp meeting 
last week force upon us the question: Do 
Americans reserve their rhapsodies, their frenzies 
for these crude outbursts of religious fervor? We 
are not an artistic nation, that we know; we are 
marvelous inventors—inventors scientific and re- 
ligious—but not great makers of music. John Sar- 
gent matches all the world as a portrait painter; 
James Whistler is our genius in art, while Henry 
James will rank in the years to come as the Amer- 
ican Turgenev, subtle souled psychologist as he is; 
but, thanks to reasons often set forth by THE 
MusicaL Courier, our musical composition is yet 
to rank as first class. All our enthusiasms seem to 
go forth in politics, in such depressing exhibitions 
as those witnessed at Ocean Grove. We have, as a 
nation, invented Mormonism, Christian Science and 
They are feats to be proud of or 
of the eternal fitness 
at these religious— 
to horrify us. Man, 
though the 


camp meetings. 
shiver at, as suits one’s notion 
of things. The music heard 
so called—orgies is something 
woman to have reverted, 
chemy of strong emotions, to their savage an- 
cestors, who howled before a stone fetish, tearing 
their flesh with knives all the while. Mankind is, 
artistically speaking, far from being civilized. 


seem al- 


.. 
VISITOR to Berlin, a friend of Mrs. Nikisch, 
happened to sit next to her at a concert con- 
ducted by her husband. During a short conversa- 
tion Mrs. Nikisch confessed that if ever there was a 
permanent orchestra organized in this city Arthur 
Nikisch would not long hesitate if an invitation 
were extended him to conduct it. And this, un- 
official as it is, could be fairly taken as an expres- 
sion of Mr. Nikisch’s feeling. He is at the very 
apex among foreign conductors; he leads the Ber- 
lin Philharmonic Society and the Leipsic Gewand- 
haus concerts and he directs the Leipsic Conserva- 
tory, yet he would—so we are told—throw over all 
these glories, pensions for a New York conductor- 
It is rather difficult to put entire faith in this 
gossip. New York is the genuine Mecca of the 
foreign musical pilgrims, the general dispensary of 


ship. 


the wealth so eagerly sought after by our across 
seas brethren. And if Mr. Nikisch ever did come— 
what then? Stand from under! would be the cry 
to all mediocrities, who, like the poor, are always 
with us. The mediocrities would run to cover, and 
after Nikisch, perhaps weary with his fruitless en- 
deavors to make his men rehearse, would retire, 
these same gentry would triumphantly reappear and 
once more conduct with futile gestures their own 


miserable music. 


O one knew of Duss, the band leader, while he 
was in Pittsburg, for the Pittsburg papers 

paid no attention to him, and even so, no one reads 
local daily papers beyond the radius of their local 
circumference. Duss to New York 
with a nucleus of 20 Pittsburg players, starts a 
series of concerts and accomplishes the unprece- 
dented feat of playing 111 concerts, including to- 
night’s, and at completion of his season will have 
played 138 concerts in this city, and yet the Pitts- 
burg papers do not know this. Why not? Be- 
cause they are not equipped with the force of music 
criticism; their department of music criticism be- 
Duss has made 


comes here 


ing a mere fifth rate consideration. 
a splendid impression here, the centre of music in 
America. Why not in Pittsburg? Owners of mills 


and coke furnaces cannot reply; builders of palaces 
and railways do not know how to answer; steam- 
boat and mine operators are engaged in their voca- 
tions and do not pursue music criticism, which is a 
special field, but which the Pittsburg papers are 
neglecting. Hence inverted theories on musical 
subjects prevail there. It will never do to put the 
running of the Pittsburg trolley system in the 
hands of the dentists of that city. Neither will it 
do to put music criticism in the hands of police 
court reporters and then expect any intellectual or 
artistic results; but for this very reason Duss was 
not understood in Pittsburg. 





| N the Jahrbuch der Musikbibliothek Peters there re- 

cently have been published two interesting let- 
ters about the Mozart family, written by their con- 
temporary, the composer Hasse. The first 
September 30, 1769, was written near the period 
when Wolfgang’s father 
was to journey into Italy 


one, 


SOME LETTERS 

ABOUT MOZART. with the prodigy; and the 
writer Hasse censures the 
elder Mozart for spoiling the child. He writes from 
Vienna to a friend in Italy, and it has been Eng- 
lished as follows: “I have made the acquaintance 
here of a certain Herr Mozart, an intellectual and 
cultivated man of the world, who is Kapellmeister 
to the Bishop of Salzburg, and who, it seems to me, 
is a man of understanding, not merely in music, 
but in other matters. He has a daughter and a 
son. The former plays the piano very well, and the 
latter, who cannot be more than twelve or thirteen 
vears old, shows himself already to be a composer 
and conductor. I the 
claimed by him, and these are really not so bad, 


have seen compositions 
nor do I see anything in them characteristic of a 
I have no reason whatever to 
I have tested him 


boy of twelve years. 
doubt that he composed them. 
in several ways at the piano, and he has displayed 
to me qualities which at his age are in some re- 
a full 
As the 
father now wishes to take him to Italy in order to 
make him known, and at the same time has sought 
from me a letter of introduction, I now take the 
* * * This Herr Mozart 


spects inconceivable, and which would in 


grown man of experience be remarkable. 


liberty to send one. 
is a very accomplished and polite man, and his 
children are very well brought up. The boy is, 
however, handsome, quick, charming and does 
everything so prettily that if one knows him he 
cannot help but love him. It is certain that if his 
development keeps pace with his increasing years 
he will be a wonder. The father need only refrain 
from indulging him too much and spoiling him 
with exaggerated praise. That is the single danger 
tor.” Sat * 

The second letter dated March 23, 1771, has this 
reference to Mozart: “The young Moz art is, for 
his age really a marvel, and my love for him is 
boundless. The father, as far as I can see, is al- 
ways discontented, and with everything, and he is 
He idolizes his son somewhat 


” 


commiserated here. 
too much, and does his best to ruin him, but I 
have some hopes, from the naturally well balanced 
mind of the youth, that he will not in the face of 
the flattery of his father allow himself to be spoilt, 
but will grow up a brave man.” 

Mozart’s father ever has been a target for fault- 
for his friends and later for the 
But he was only hu- 


finders, at first 
biographer of the musician. 
man after all and his actions were simply those of 
most fathers of most prodigies. And now that 


Mozart's life, having been run, can be viewed as a 
whole, it is fortunate the father humored the boy 
and allowed him to jest with princes and princesses 
in his youth. We all know that Mozart’s later ex- 
perience was rather bitter and full of deprivations; 
and at this day it is cheerful to read and have con- 
firmed the reports of his happy childhood. 
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“HEROES AND CRITICS.” 


R. HUNEKER avoids the issue made by me in 
his remarks on the critics in the editorial of 
August 27, entitled Heroes and Critics. The latter 
are entitled to all the joy and pleasure derived from 
their relations with artists, and if they desire to cul- 
tivate such relations it remains with them, and it 
may be and no doubt is proper, but that was not 
the question. The question is, what is the result of 
the creation of a hero worship on the part of the 
critics upon the art of music in the community and 
upon themselves and their careers as artists. When 
Mr. Finck, as a personal friend of Paderewski, goes 
so far as to state that the latter is a greater com- 
poser (!) than Johannes Brahms we can at once dis- 
cern the extremity of the case, for Mr. Finck must 
realize, as all other music critics do, that the com- 
position of a few piano works and songs does not 
entitle the composer of the same to any rank among 
such giants as Brahms, and Mr. Finck stated this 
before “Manru” had been performed. Had Mr. 
Finck not been on intimate personal relations with 
Paderewski he probably would never have known 
of the existence of more than his piano concerto and 
the little Boccherini imitation, and Mr. Finck could 
then not have been carried away by the ardor of 
an inflamed personal admiration. This is not said 
in derogation of Paderewski’s abilities, but rather as 
a protection against ebullitions of favors, which cer- 
tainly must be an injury in the estimation of the 
judicious minded. 

Some time ago—last season we believe—a cele- 
brated singer arrived from Europe and invited local 
music critics to an elaborate champagne lunch at her 
hotel, and some of them accepted the invitation and 
others did not. It was found that the accounts of 
her singing were much more highly flavored by 
those critics who drank her champagne than by 
those who did not call, all of which has no bearing 
upon argument put forth by our editor to the effect 
that the critics of music in making it a personal 
question reduce their own prowess, their own op- 
portunities and their own prestige, whereas if they 
were to criticise in the abstract, reviewing the works 
performed, the manner of their performance and the 
purely musical work done by the artists they—the 
critics—would become formidable factors, and their 
professional standing would be advanced and their 
careers would become of vastly greater importance 
to themselves, and hence to the world at large. That 
is the point, and it is the point Mr. Huneker over- 
looks in his reply. 

We claim that the critic is the artist. He 
Mr. Huneker proves it, for many of his 


can 
prove it. 
criticisms on Paderewski were as artistic as Pade- 
Some of Mr. Finck’s ar- 
ticles are more artistic than ‘“Manru”; Mr. 
ker and Mr. Spanuth believe so and so do we. 
There are many articles on music—criticisms we 


rewski’s performances. 
Hune- 


mean—written by Krehbiel, Henderson, Hale and 
Hubbard that are vastly superior as artistic crea- 
tions or productions to the performances of the 
artists under consideration at the time being. This 
is so and being so why should these artists—these 
critics—not get relatively as great benefits as those 
whose whole artistic career depends upon them? 
Why should Mr. Krehbiel have an income of $3,- 
600 a year as music critic and Mr. de Reszké get 
$150,000 a year when both are artists of equal 
rank? 

Why should Mr. Finck get $3,500 a year on the 
$250,000 one 


Paderewski in 
Why this discrepancy? 
cause the music critic helps to make it so. 
That is the big point we are making. Were it 
not for these critics—the 
Reszkés, Sembrichs, Calvés, Paderewskis and others 
by the hundreds for years past would never have 
been able to advance their commercial value to the 


Evening Post and 


American season? Be- 


local artists—these de 





degree they did, whereas the commercial value of 
criticisms has not advanced, although it exists; 
they are paid. Our point is to have them paid 
more and more, and they can secure this abso- 
lutely necessary advantage by giving more atten- 
tion to music and less to the individual musician 
who is transformed by them into a money making 


hero. 
A critic like Henderson or Huneker (and others) 
should get at least $10,000 to $12,000 a season 


from a daily paper for his name under the articles 
on music, and $12,000 is not much for such artistic 
work. Either of them can draw a larger audience 


than Paderewski and de Reszké combined, and 
certainly a more intellectual audience; then why not 
have their value recognized? Because they have 
not gauged their values as the other artists have 
and they have not done so because they have been 
occupied in attending to the advancement of the 
others instead of advancing their own value by illus- 
trating it through the merits of their own literary 
and artistic compositions. They have been occu- 


pied in “booming” the other artists, “booming” 
being exactly the proper term, and no one has been 
“booming” them, and now when our editor is en- 
deavoring to start a “boom” for them Mr. Hune- 
ker comes forward with a sophistical disquisition 
rejecting the proposition. 
What can be done for such people? 
continue this method all the 


A country like this with a 


Are they going to 
balance of their lives? 
superabundance of opportunities offers to men in 
all walks of life at such 
chances as this paper is now offering to the critics, 


some time or other just 


viz., a “boom.” We are prepared to give these 


critics—these modest artists—a chance to increase 
their own values, and can show to them how they 
can compete with other artists who are receiving 
practical support in the shape of handsome incomes 
honestly earned. As editor of this paper I have il- 
lustrated what can be accomplished in the barren 
field of music journalism, and the remarkable suc- 
cess of this paper is sufficient to convince any prac- 
tical man of the world that this paper must have 
been right in its methods, while those who acted 


otherwise in music journalism were wrong. If 
there is any other test than success we would like 
to know it—unless it is failure. Certainly during 


the 20 years of progress of this paper, during which 
other artists in music have made millions, and this 
paper established itself as an institution of resources 
unknown before in the history of music, the critics 
of ‘music have made no perceptible advance as in- 
vestors; nor have their salaries been increased to 
any degree. We 
know where the hook is and why it is loose, but we 


There is a hook loose somewhere 


can accomplish nothing for our critics if they will 
swing themselves, like Mr. Huneker did last week, 
out of reach, living in a trance, during which they 
are occupied in dreaming of the millionaire musi- 
cians who had become millionaires through them 


B. 


Such an attitude ends the “boom.” 


I leaped 


an 


1egative sex is being discussed in London, 
1 J Swinburne in the Westminster Re- 


He 


denies that music is a feminine art, which conclu- 


Jamies 


view touches the musical side of the question. 


sion is not half so old as it is true. 


He continues: “There 

THE UNMUSICAL never have been good 
SEX. women composers. That 
is admitted As an in- 


strumentalist, say a pianist, a woman is not much 
behind men as far as mechanical technic goes; but 
at the most she plays the dead bones of music, 
and she is easily beaten by a mechanical piano, 
more especially as to ability in playing on three or 
four parts of the keyboard at the same time. The 
humbler amateur lady pianist is also frequently 
brilliant, and when not accompanying sometimes 


plays in time. A small boy reads Shakespeare cor- 


rectly; but both interpretations are equally wide of 
the mark; that the 
boy hears Shakespeare read properly he realizes his 


the difference is when small 
deficiencies. 

“At the organ no woman succeeds, Once or twice 
there has been considerable excitement about an or- 
ganist because she was a lady; but in spite of the 
splendid gratuitous advertisement awaiting the lady 
organist there is none of real mark. Many people 
undoubtedly consider singing is music, and women 
certainly shine in that direction; but the question 
is somewhat irrelevant. Not only are women un- 
musical, but among men music goes with the mas- 
culine, not the feminine, mind 

‘As another example, take the average organist’s 
mastery of the intricacies of modern organ build- 
ing, while a lady pianist does not understand the 
action,’ and often dees not know what the pedals 
do to the internal of her piano.’ 

It is easy—after a fashion—to subscribe to this; 
but why should the writer have any doubts about 
There are several 
But 


the same may be said about some piano playing— 


singing being a form of music. 


brands of singing which are no part of music 


even when the players are males. 


A r present Germany, in fact almost all of Europe, 
is acquiring the mania for prima donna con- 


rhe 


glutted with concert solo performers that they re- 


ductors. native audiences have been so 


spond to but a very few of 


THE CONDUCTOR 
ON WHEELS. 


these artists any more; in a 
seek 


amusement and not educa- 


word, to those who 


tion at orchestral concerts, these institutions were 
threatening to become a bore 

Then some inventive genius introduced the idea 
of relieving the monotony of the case by inviting fa- 
mous conductors to lead local orchestras, and the 
experiment was a success. The audiences were de 
lighted and forgot to yawn over their Beethoven, 
yatent pap, they clam- 


and, like the children after a | 


ored for more. The idea took root, spread, and to- 

day it flourishes as lustily as the green bay tree. 

Coniposers are invited here, there and everywhere 

to conduct; they are well paid and better advertised 

this compensates for the loss of time of travel and 
fatigues 


Now, save in rare cases the conductor cannot af- 


the 


ford to take his own orchestra with him, and so he 


faces a strange set of men at each point. How is he 


to accomplish results under such conditions? Easily, 


if he is a shrewd man. In the first place his reputa- 


tion has preceded him and the musicians, usually 


bored to death—when they are not criticising their 


are now kept awake by interest 


If the conductor happens to be a 


own conductor 
and curiosity 

man like Richard Strauss, who conducts principally 
he men 
sut if it 
to tricks 


his own works when on such tours, t are 


eager to know these interpretations. | be 


one of the other kind he must resort in 
order to win effects and get work out of the men. 

The visiting conductor selects in advance several 
works—and they are frequently the same—that he 
knows even backward, and he studies how to make 
the audience notice his superiority to the local con- 
ductor. He 
for instance, and as he understands the provincial 
German kapellmeister he can tell exactly how the 
local conductor will read the composition Now 
to read it 


will pore over a Beethoven symphony, 


there is only one thing for him to do: 
otherwise. He does the same with his other selected 
compositions, and usually takes care that thev are 
emotional ones in which his latitude is great. He 
achieves effects by bringing out middle voices, fre- 
quently hidden by orchestration, which the composer 
least of all dreamed of bringing to notice; he even 
goes the length of doubling certain instruments in 
order that these unusual effects might be hurled into 


Then, 


one’s ear, be the listener never so attentive. 


of course, the tempi give him opportunities to play 
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tricks on the audience, who are only too delighted to 
be jested with. In many of these cases the com- 
poser and his original meaning go hang, in others 
they are improved upon by being modernized. In 
each case it sounds new to the listeners, and the 
conductor is voted a great man. 

Save in the instances where new works are thus 
brought to the- notice of the audiences or where the 
composer has an opportunity to prove his intentions 
by conducting his work, there would seem to be very 
little artistic excuse for the traveling virtuoso con- 
ductor. Anyone can reason that if the conductor 
only reads the classic in a straightforward, honest 
manner, the public would lose all interest in him 
save that which it has for the ordinary kapellmeis- 
ter. Art profits little by their antics. Sensation- 
alism has never yet furthered the cause of music. 


HE St. James’ Gazette recently gave publicity to 
the following letter. The writer seems ter- 

ribly in earnest: “Sir-——-Under the heading of 
‘Obiter Scripta’ your contributor ‘A. M.,’ in the 
course of some very interesting observations on an 
ear for music, says: ‘It is 
surely the greatest of fables 
to say that the man ever 
hated music.’ 


FOUND: A MUSIC 


HATER. 
. who 


lived 
Will you allow me to inform him, without wishing 
to appear remarkable, that at least I exist: To 
hear music in a room is to experience either in- 
tense physical pain, annoyance or boredom, as the 
case may be, and I can only endure music in a 
very large building—and even in a theatre or 
church I would much prefer to have all instru- 
ments banished. Although a stanch Catholic, I 
can never go to high mass except in a very large 
building, except during Lent, when there is no 
I have never been able to sit through a 
l am quite unable to dis- 


organ. 
concert 
tinguish one tune from another, and I have met 
many others like myself who could not do so, but 
I fancy 


or an opeta. 


were unwilling to admit their ignorance. 
there are a great many others who are afraid of 
being thought Philistines whose ignorance and dis- 
taste for the art are equal to my own.” 

Not wishing to run an old joke to death, we 
still cannot help remarking that this person has all 
the qualities to make him a fair music critic. True, 
more people are bored by music than they care to 
acknowledge. But as for suffering intense phys- 
ical pain when hearing music, that is a case for the 
doctor, and the one so afflicted should be a bit 
more reticent in making his ill public. It reminds 
us of the episode related by Sterne when Smel- 
fungus was about to break forth in public revela- 
tion: “ ‘I'll tell it,’ cried Smelfungus, ‘to the world.’ 
You had better tell it,’ said I, ‘to your physician.’ ” 


i say about the “Parsifal” copyright question. 
Ihe thirty years of protective copyright expiring 
“Parsifal” in 1913 might, so Wein- 


ONDUCTOR WEINGARTNER has had his 


in the case of 

gartner thinks, be changed to fifty years; but real- 
izing the impossibility of 

WEINGAR TNER 

“ PARSIFAL.” 


this he says: “It is highly 


AND important that works of art 
should become free after a 
number of years—that is, should be no longer sub- 
ject to copyright. The creator’s personality dis- 
appears, and the work, the mature fruit of his being, 
becomes the common property of the nation, nay, 
of mankind, to whose fruitful soil it owes its exist- 
This 


Bernard 


ence.” sounds like a modified version of 


George Shaw’s view of the copyright 
question; only Mr. Shaw favors the shortest possi- 
ble period for the existence of the copyright—say 
a week! 

l‘or “Parsifal” Weingartner believes in no spe- 
reservation. ‘The chief reason brought for- 


ward for the realization of this wish, namely, the 


, 
cial 


deyout mood made possible by the exceptional en- 


vironment of Bayreuth festival plays, must not, 
however, be claimed for ‘Parsifal’ alone. We can- 
not say what would be the effect of ‘Fidelio,’ ‘Al- 
ceste,’ ‘Magic Flute,’ ‘St. Matthew Passion,’ 
Goethe’s ‘Faust’ or ‘Hamlet’ if they were pre- 
pared in an ideal manner, and given apart from the 
bustle of the theatres and concerts. On the other 
hand, Bayreuth by no means affords us the cer- 
tainty that ‘Parsifal’ can be heard in its perfection. 
That work should be frequently and worthily repre- 
sented, but it should not be made a family mon- 
opoly.” The last sentence expresses the oft pro- 
claimed opinion of THe Musicat Courter. “Par- 
sifal” has been heard here half a dozen times com- 
plete in all its details, orchestration, chorus, &c., ex- 
cept scenery, costumes and dramatic action. Seidl 
conducted it in its oratorio form. Why can’t it be 
heard here as a music drama? 





t aes Leipsic Signale criticises Paderewski’s al- 

bum, published by Bote & Bock, as being 
wild and sentimental Chopinisch. It also calls the 
pianist an “interesting man.” There is no denying 
the fact that thus far Germany as a whole has 
failed to recognize in the playing and composition 
of the Pole those qualities so acclaimed by many 
American — enthusiasts. Pourquoi? Warum? 
Perché? Why? 


MANAGER JOHNSTON WRITES. 


Editors The Musical Courier: 

I want to say a few words, and I want to say them in 
your paper because I know they will be read from Maine 
to California, and also on the other side of the ocean 
where I want them to reach, so will thank you for the 


space. 
Now, these articles about Kubelik give me the “willies,” 
and I certainly agree with that letter which you re- 


cently published from Prague. That man knows what he 
is talking about. I have handled the leading big fiddlers 
that have come to this country for years; I have managed 
Musin, Ysaye, Sauret, Rivarde, Marteau, Hubermann and 
others, and I know what I am talking about when I speak 
of violinists and their drawing capacity, and that is why 
I didn’t go to Europe this summer to find violinists. I 
know there are some over there that would like to come 
here, but their ideas are so crazy that it is impossible for 
managers to give them what they ask and make a living 
on the investment, and it is all due to these absurd bluffs. 
I guess I know that none of them ever draws four 
figures. I made a little money on the first season I brought 
Ysaye, but it was impossible to do that the second season 
because the price that I had to pay him was more than he 
could draw, and this was Ysaye. Now, how could anyone 
else make this big amount of money when Ysaye couldn’t? 
I am willing to wager that the figures stated in the letter 
from Prague are even more than was made on the Kubelik 
tour. Does anybody suppose that all those people that 
were in the houses here in New York paid? Look at the 
enormous amount of deadheads that are continually float- 
ing about here, that all looks like money to the unitiated, 
but I happen to know because I have handled these things 
myself. Everybody knows that Abbey lost a pile of money 
on Sarasate, and was glad to let him go home and pay 
him for twenty-three concerts he did not play because it 
was saving money. If all these ridiculous statements 
about artists making fabulous money keep on getting into 
print it will be impossible for a manager to exploit a fine 
violinist in this country, and if anybody has any experience 

in this matter it is 

Yours very truly, R. E. JoHNston. 
New York, September 5, 1902. 

HE reason why Kubelik drew such large houses 
in Chicago was due to the fact that Chicago 
is the city of the world having the largest Bohe- 
mian population. The four largest cities in Bohe- 
mia together do not contain as many Bohemians 


as does Chicago alone, as statistics will prove. 


Are France and Germany to war again? A Paris scribe 
reports that the Emperor of Germany never attends a 
single Wagner performance at the Berlin Opera House, 
while on the other hand he never misses one of Massenet’s 
operas there. And now Germany retorts that the Kaiser 
never could have missed hearing Massenet at the Berlin 
Opera because none of his works have ever been performed 
there! If this precipitates war we hone that several 
French and also some German scores will be shot through 
the heart—that is, if they have hearts. 











In THE Woops. 
Come into the dim forest of old sleep; 
Wander with me, and I will lead you deep 
Through paths of sun warmed grasses and chill ferns, 
Into the shadow where a green flame burns. 
Hark! the swift rustle, wings among the leaves, 
The curve of a dark sudden flight, that leaves 
A quiver in the branches; dusky throats 
Sob happily, a ripple of soft notes 
Begins to soothe the silence back again. 
But listen, for the tiny voice of rain 
Whimpers among the pattering leaves; they cry 
With easy, shining tears, the sun will dry 
Off their sleek faces, and the earth breathes in 
The breath of rain, and nimble winds begin 
To shake the hoarded odor of the wood 
Out like a spendthrift. Cannot you and I 
Forget to not be friends? This is July. 
—ARrTHUR Symons, in Saturday Review. 
BERLIOZ THE ROMANCER. 
| T is a pity that not every great musician has writ- 
ten an autobiography. Nearly all thinking 
readers of musical books—and there are not too 
many, alas!—know that the writing of biographies 
When it is done by con- 





is mostly a sad business. 
temporaries sentiment usually runs away with the 
writer’s pen, and when it is done by a later genera- 
tion of scribes there comes that task of time trans- 
position in which it is easier to fail than to succeed. 

Kindly old gentlemen with fluffy side whiskers 
will tell you that a musician’s life is writ in his 


music. Such an evasion is satisfying only to the 
sentimentalist; the student of music needs more 
than it, and if he has energy, combined with 


curiosity, he reads biographies. I need not tell you 
what I think of the musical biographer save that 
he is a sinner of the most despised sort—if he is 
severe, he is unsympathetic; if sentimental, then 
he leans toward inaccuracy; and if he is painstak- 
ing he unconsciously turns mathematician, who 


piles figures on figures until the reader groans. 
Ss <= 
3erlioz was cleverer than the rest. He knew his 
life was so full of incident that no one could tell it 
straight, so he decided to tell it himself. Don’t 
believe for an instant that he clung sincerely to 
facts and wrote bald statements; to the contrary, 
he varnished the truth neatly with the gloss of ro- 
mance and made a very readable mess of it. His 
autobiography is a book to which one turns more 
than once and always with admiration—sometimes 
for the briskness of his life, sometimes for the sa- 
tire. The Englishing of it has been done patiently, 
so there exists no lazy excuse for not reading it. 
For the most part the tone of this work is pes- 
simistic. Why not? He was treated outrageously 
in France and on his travels came in contact with 
life mainly through the end of his baton. Of Eng- 
land alone he speaks hopefully—poor Berlioz, if he 
could but see or hear the musical dullness of that 
country now!—the rest of the world seemed small 
and gloomy enough. Just about the time when a 
certain German Kapellmeister named Wagner was 
turning revolutionist—which sometimes I suspect 
he did in order that his biographers might have 
more to write about—Berlioz wrote dejectedly: 
“Republicanism is at this moment passing like a 
vast roller over the face of the continent. Musical 
art, which has been long dying, is now dead, and 
will soon be buried or thrown. on the dust heap. 
For me France and Germany exist no longer. Rus- 
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sia is too remote, I can never go there again.” In 
a word, he had found the world too small to hold 
his compositions. 

Se = 

The story of his childhood is told with a frank- 
ness which is liable to be misunderstood. He ad- 
mits modestly that during the months preceding 
his birth his mother did not dream—as Virgil’s 
had—that she was about to bear a laurel branch. 
Once in the world he was raised a Catholic; al- 
though he only held this faith a few years he ad- 
mits that it is the haven for poetic enthusiasm. 
“Since the Church of Rome has ceased to inculcate 
the burning of heretics her creeds are charming,” 
he adds; and then he tells of the first communion, 
which was also the time of his first musical impres- 
sions. 

Already at twelve he was in love—and principally 
with a pair of pink shoes. Don’t look wise, you 
readers of Kraft-Ebbing, for the shoes had an 
owner, the fair Estelle, whom he christened the 
“Hamadryad of Saint Eynard.” Hear him: “I 
have forgotten the color of her hair—I think it was 
black; but whenever I think of her I see a vision 
of large brilliant eyes and equally pink shoes.” 
Ah, youth, youth! 

fe 

Some time ago someone told me sneeringly that 
Berlioz could play only on the guitar. Such in- 
accuracy! Why as early as his twelfth year he 
piped ‘“Malbrouk” on a flageolet; and he did it 
so badly that his father took the trouble to teach 
him to blow it aright, which he did in two days, 
and then the boy performed it before the assem- 
bled family. Do you realize that Berlioz is hav- 
ing sport with his readers and more with musical 
biographers? 

Then came a music master and the inevitable 
youthful compositions, in this case were 
burned. Soon afterward this prose Heine of music 
writes: “ I was thus a past master on those potent 
and perfect instruments the flageolet, the flute and 
Does not this fortuitous choice look 


which 


the guitar. 
like the instinctive action of nature urging me to- 
ward the most powerful orchestral effects and the 
Michael Angelesque in music? By the by, I can 
also play the drum.” 

= <= 

Berlioz hated the profession of surgeon, which 
his father had selected for him, as cordially as von 
Bulow disliked law; and his first experience in the 
dissecting room of the hospital rivals the realism 
of Zola. He says he leapt out of a window to 
escape the place; but knowing my Berlioz I prefer 
to believe that he walked out of the door. When 
he tried again he found that he had grown very 
callous, and even rummaged in the breasts of a 
corpse for the lungs to feed the swarms of hungry 
sparrows—to say nothing of throwing a shoulder 
blade to a famished rat. There is biography for 
you! 

He went to the Opéra and hummed the remem- 
bered airs while sawing away at the skull of his 
anatomical subject. Of course anyone with half 
an eye could tell that he would never make even a 
ship’s surgeon, and when one day a Gluck score 
came in at the door surgery flew out of the window. 


= = 


Lesuer undertook to order the musical thoughts 
in the flaming head of Berlioz and got him into 
the Conservatory. As was to have been expected 
the hectoring Hector had not the slightest respect 
for Cherubini, who was then the Conservatoire it- 
self. The two had met before and had quarreled 
about some trifle, when Cherubini ordered him out 
of the building. They chased each other about the 
library, upsetting stools and tables, with Cherubini 
apoplectic with rage. Depend upon it the inci- 
dent is related vividly. 

Naturally the family did not stand by and see 





their hope wander into the uncertain profession of 
music without some objections; in fact, there 
were words and even more; but the boy was ob- 
durate, and says he was cursed by his mother for it. 
The family withdrew the allowance and Berlioz 
starved in Paris; he sang in the chorus and gave 
lessons while living in an attic a ja Murger. 

Meantime he composed. This is usually the 
period of a musician’s life over which the reader 
dozes; but Berlioz invents against such possibili- 
ties. He relates that, having written a trombone 
solo in D flat, he went to inquire of a trombonist 
whether that was a happy key; finding that it was 
he was so delighted that he stumped his foot and 
sprained the ankle. Anyone else would have dis- 
missed the incident here; not so Hector, who 
needs add: “I get a pain in my foot now when- 
ever I hear that passage.” Not even Balzac put 
his imagination through fancier paces. 

= <= 

Gluck was the god of his youth. 
couple of Beethoven scores, but did not suspect their 
greatness; Weber he did not realize, while Rossini 
he hated and cursed Rousseau. Those evenings at 
the Opéra when Gluck was performed make capital 
There was a band of enthusiastic students 


He read a 


reading. 
headed, of course, by Berlioz, who sat up among the 
eaves and took matters in his own hands. Once 
when the unfortunate conductor introduced cymbals 
in the “Iphigenie” score the young lunatic Hector 
shouted from above: “There are no cymbals there; 
who has dared to correct Gluck?” And when a 
trombone was suppressed the same voice shouted: 
“Not a sign of a trombone; it is intolerable!’’ This 
bred discontent among the audience, and when on 
another occasion there were objections from the pit 
the audience drove the orchestra from the theatre 
and smashed several instruments. I 
such accounts—they are too beautiful to believe. 
== <= 


never doubt 


Shakespeare and Miss Smithson came into Ber- 
lioz’s life at the same time—the one by way of the 
other. Of course Hector was out of his mind; he 
says about Shakespeare, but we know better. He 
mooned around Paris as sentimental as a Chopin 
nocturne ; but he tells with detailed accuracy that he 
slept but four times during this period, and de- 
scribes where each sleep occurred. Once it was 
even in the snow on the banks of the frozen Seine, 
and another time on a table at the Café du Cardinal! 
Where is the greedy one who still asks for more 
romance than this? 

Just how great was this calf love you may judge 
for yourself when you hear that at the time Berlioz 
did not know a—Miss Smithson was acting in Eng- 
lish—syllable of English and only dimly discerned 
Shakespeare through some translation. And yet he 
believed it was Shakespeare who made him “sigh 
like a furnace’’—that is he did not believe it, but he 
wants his readers to believe it. 

The Smithson thought he was a lunatic; but he 
wanted to prove that he was only an artist and so 
gave a concert of his own compositions, the very 
idea of which nearly drove Cherubini out of his 
mind. The concert was a fiasco, a difficult cantata 
going to smash entirely. “Ah, talk to me of those 
old Italian cantatas! That is music which does not 
tax the conductor; it leads itself.” “Yes,” Berlioz 
answered, “like old donkeys, which find their way 
Does not this make Whistler’s gen- 
“That was how 


home alone.” 
tle art seem only second handed? 
I made friends,” explains Berlioz. 
= = 

After Shakespeare, Beethoven: a royal sequence. 
Habeneck was fighting for the cause of Beethoven 
about this time, and by means of these concerts 
Berlioz’ was converted to Beethoven admiration. 
This and his fighting love for Gluck led him into 
journalism, which was real labor where music writ- 
ing was sheer joy. 


NOTICE. 

Musici and people interested in musical affairs whe 
are going to Europe can have ali their mail sent, care of this 
office, aud it will be forwarded to them. Musical people 
generally, who are visiting New York, or who are here 
temporarily, can have all of their mail addressed to them, 
care of this office, where it will be kept until they call for 
it, or redirected, as requested. 





Interlarded with conversations, many of them 
imaginary—l’ll stake my chapeau on it—one learns 
that he competes for the Conservatoire prize and 
succeeds in landing only the second one. A year 
after this (and the interval leaves no doubt in the 
mind of the reader as to what M. Berlioz thought 
of Messieurs the staff of the Conservatoire) he wins 
the Prix de Rome. 
vein of sarcastic description; but the climax came 


The occasion gives vent to his 
with the performance of “Sardanapalus,” the prize 
cantata: “the damned horns make no sign,” and the 
big moment does not come off ; the composer is fu- 
rious and—so he says—flings his score into the or- 
chestra, upsetting the music desks and startling 
Mme. Malibran, who had been sitting between two 
double basses. 

He has another try at it by giving a concert at 
this cantata and his 
figure. Cherubini 
‘I don’t want io be 


the Conservatoire, in which 


Symphonie Fantastique was 
asked to hear the new work: “ 
taught how not to write,’ he retorted with the air of 
a cat forcibly choking down a dose of mustard.” 
Notice the biting similes of M. Hector. And when 
the concert turned out a success Cherubini was so 


angry that he was speechless and could only sneeze! 
b é 


=e <= 


Then begins his journey to Italy, much against 
his wishes. Possibly none of the great men equaled 
Berlioz in his coldness toward that country; we all 
know how Goethe grew sentimental over it, and 
how Liszt scrambled back to it numberless times, 
but Berlioz went under protest and remained there 
unwillingly. 

On the way down he meets with a man who 
claimed to have commanded Byron's corvette dur- 
ing the Adriatic excursions. For once at least Ber- 
lioz seems to have met his romancing match, for the 
seaman told that during a storm Byron had insisted 
that he go into the cabin and play écarté with him. 
The ship lurched and spilled players and cards. 
“Pick up the cards, and go on!” cried Byron. 
“With pleasure, my lord.” “You are a brave fel- 
low, captain.” Even Berlioz doubts the tale, but 
gives it some credence because Byron was described 
as wearing a brilliant gold laced uniform, and also 
as indulging in orgies. Both of them sounded By- 
ronic, and if the man lied he probably did it accu- 
rately. 

Berlioz, by the way, was an ardent admirer of 
He also bore an attitude of venera- 
“Faust,” which he had read in 


which 


Byron’s poems. 
tion toward Goethe’s 
Gerard de Nerval’s translation, 
time dates his project of writing a musical work 
about it; this later took form in the well known 
Berlioz even claims to have intro- 


and from 


“Damnation.” 
duced Liszt to Goethe’s masterpiece, and from that 
time dates the friendship of the two composers. 
There is also a remarkable story in these pages of 
his having played Joseph to the mistress of Hiller; 
then confessing everything to Hiller, who forgave 
him and fled to Frankfort. But Hiller tells another 
story in his “Kiinstlerleben.” Probably Mlle. M., 
“who has since become celebrated through her tal- 
ents and her adventures,” could tell still a third ver- 


Ah, M. Berlioz! 
= <= 


sion. 


If you may remember I wrote last autumn of a 
pleasant evening spent in company, with George 
Douglas Brown at the hospitable home of Francis 
Neilson, stage director of the Royal Opera, Covent 
Garden. Mr. Brown had just finished, though not 
published, his remarkable first novel, “The House 
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with the Green Shutters.” He seemed to me to be 
a creature unique. He had worked his way 
through Oxford, knocked about London full of 
high hopes, but often half starving, the very pic- 
ture of a literary man, an artist devoted to almost 
blighting ideals. He had written a novel about 
Scotch life and it was to be a direct challenge, a 
blow in the face to the sentimental Jimmies, the 
Bonnie Brier slush of the hog and haggis school 

hrums. 
The book appeared, and Andrew Lang, despiser 
of the modern novel, spluttered with, for him, an 
uncanny enthusiasm. In a day George Douglas, 
as his pen name was printed, found himself famous. 
It was a glorious vindication of a virile talent. 
Some pages of the novel—neatly named by a young 
friend of mine “The House of the Green Shudders” 

are l‘laubertian in their finish, Balzacian in their 
It is a powerful novel of character, of 
It proved a dead- 
ly book for George Douglas Brown. It killed him. 
slew him, for he began in his tremen- 
second opus, an historical 


of 


intensity. 
manners, with a horrible climax. 


Its success 
dous fashion to work at a 
story in which Oliver Cromwell was to have figured. 
Anyone who has realized Brown’s style and scholar- 
ship need not be assured that his new study would 
have been of great moment. Earnest, modest, he had 
tasted the joy of success after a hard won battle, and 
just as he was about to gain that other prize of the 
heart he died of apoplexy in London. The news 
dismayed his friends immeasurably. He was only 
age, and it all seemed too 
cruel, for, with his new home at Haslemere and the 
for life 

gloriously for the young Scotchman. 


thirty-three years of 


preparations his marriage, was opening 

Whom the 
gods love die young and so passed George Doug- 
His best obituary will read: “He had 
a big heart and wrote strong English.” 

= = 

Harris has enjoyed his summer. Who 
He departed 


irom London for Italy in June, and later left Genoa 


Brown. 


Victor 


would not with such an itinerary? 


cn voiture, driving to San Remo, Monte Carlo, 
Nice and Marseilles in quite the old fashioned, 
leisurely style. I envy him those .Mediterranean 


vistas. He went to Orange, with its Roman thea- 
tre, and witnessed a performance of “QC£dipus 
Rex,” with Mounet-Sully, Segond-Weber and the 
Comedie Frangais Company. Mr. Harris passed 
through Arleo, Tarascon, with its Daudet echoes, 
Nimes, Béziers and Aignon. In the open air 
Cheatre des Aréne, at Béziers, he heard Saint- 
Saéns’ “Parysatis,” which was sung in conjunc- 
tion with four orchestras—two full brass bands, 


one string band of seventy and another consisting 


of twenty harps! Despite the size of the arena the 


diction of the artists made their every utterance dis- 
The chorus 


tinct 
LICL 


to an audience of 12,000 people. 


was enormous, and I fancy the gengral effect over- 


whelming. The sun must have been hot, the ap- 
plause instant. Saint-Saéns, who conducted the 
last third, kissed the librettist en plein air. Paul 
Vidal was the general conductor. The music, so 
Mr. Harris asseverates, is excellent, true Saint- 
Saens, neither great nor yet mediocre, and always 
well made. He sends me the vocal score, which I 


have not opened. After Béziers Victor the Wan- 


derer went up the Rhone to Lyons, thence to Aix- 
Paris, Rheims and then mast hemmed 
as Walt Whitman hath it. 


Mr. 


lé Bains, 


Manhatta September 15 


will see Harris at home and at work in his 


studio. 
Ss & 
lhe psychology of the summer hotel dweller is 
yet to be exploited by | some emulator of Lom- 


broso’s. I mean the man, the woman and again 
the woman who leave a comfortable home in the 
city to endure the horrors of the American sum- 
mer hotel. The endless noise, the vulgarity, over- 
dressing, overfeeding, snobbish mob makes the soul 
apprehensive for the coming generation. It is not 
alone the lack of culture, but the absence of taste 
in the simplest matters of daily existence sets sadly 
thinking the student of manners. You are told 
that nice people do not go to these huge caravan- 
series, these modern versions of that phalanstery 
dreamed of by Fourier. From such practical com- 
munieur the good Lord deliver us! A railroad 
depot is an artistic refuge compared to these swol- 
len barns by mountain and sea in this delectable 
land of ours. I dream of a prospectus some day 
reading thus: 


HEAVENLY House. 

No croquet; no tennis; no baseball; 
no golf, golfing gossip, golfers; no porch 
trotting ; no overfeeding; no ice water; no 
billiards; no pianos; no dance orchestra 
(trying to play real music); no women 
wearing diamonds will be admitted to 
breakfast; no evening dress for men; 
large bedrooms; simple food; quiet; no 
reading aloud in the reading room; 

| character slandering positively disallowed. 
| No bar. AnceL & Co., 


Proprietors. 


and 


Terms moderate. 
| 


| 


The man who never gets into evening dress dur- 
ing the winter always pops into a Tuxedo on swel- 
tering July nights when away from home, notwith- 
standing the fact that these abbreviated jackets are 
not in mode, that they make most young men look 
like head waiters on a furlough. But no matter, 
these anomalies are not so nerve lacerating as the 
young woman who plays Chopin in the music 
room as if at the top of her lungs. She golfs 
through the Black Key Study, she toboggans down 
the Winter Wind and foozles on the green of the E 
flat Nocturne. She is a nightmare and her like may 
not be seen elsewhere in this universe; 
own beloved Yankee girl, the Daisy Miller of the 
I know a place where the lawn is 
the mountains 


she is our 


summer hotel. 
velvet, where peace reigns, 
circle the house, the air friendly to hay fever cranks; 
where one eats, sleeps, walks as if in the country, 


where 


and not in a hideous bedlam wherein the wives and 
daughters of hardworking grocers and brewers try 
to overdress each other. Naturally you will say 
that 1 am giving the déscription of an old ladies’ 
home. Hist, reader! gentle and otherwise—it is 
an old folks’ retreat and it is a heavenly haven for 
the city man with nerves slain by Where 
is it you will ask! Ah! that’s to be my secret for- 
ever. 


music. 


J & 

Golf, as I understand it, is a game played by deli- 
cate, mild, old gentlemen and manly girls. It is 
not so strenuous as football, nor yet so meek as cro- 
baseball is. Golf demands 
baseball brains and 


quet. It is not virile; 
patience and unlimited faith; 
fleet feet. Alll other games, polo, football, cricket, 
fade before baseball as does ice when too 
long exposed to the masculine glare of strong, 
hotel roast beef. Baseball is an American game, re- 
plete with color, speed and endurance. It is not so 
finical in its technique as golf, but the general 
effects are broader, are more uplifting. It is harder 
to play good baseball than to play Liszt on the 
piano. Golf, on the other hand, is just the sort of 
game nice side whiskered sexagenarians, who favor 
_Give them golf 


cream 
rare 


Mencelssohn and tea, delight in, 


ing. 


and they are happy—baseball shocks their sensi- 
bilities. Women, asa rule, do not care for baseball. 
When they play it I shall have hopes for them as 
musical composers. 














European Hotes, 
































Emperor Franz Josef has given 4,000 crowns for the 
Vienna Lanner-Strauss monument. 
fH << 
A tablet has been placed on the house in Soden where 
Wagner spent the summer of 1860. 
 € 
The Vienna composer and conductor, Rudolf Bibl, 
age of sev enty. 


died 


in that city recently at the 


=e & 
In Lourdes a legend, “Notre Dame de Lourdes,” the 
music by Comire, has been produced with success. 
ce € 


The Villa Rossini, a Paris institution for needy singers, 
is so crowded that it must be enlarged. No wonder! 


One of the new musical plays at which Saint-Saéns is 


now at work is to be called “La Crampe de 1’ Ecrivain.” 


J 
The house in which Mendelssohn lived in Diisseldorf, 
and where he composed his “St. Paul,” is about to be de- 
stroyed. 
Ze <& 


“En Dansant la Hora,” music 


The work is to 


The first Bulgarian opera, 
by Machanyi, is to be produced at Sofia. 
embody national melodies. 

J €& 

It is rumored that Paris is to have a new lyric theatre 
if the Government can be induced to give it a subvention. 
rhe latter seems probable. 

se <eé 

At a performance of “Meistersinger” in Munich 

Prince Ludwig Ferdinand von Bayern, 


the 
well known doctor, 


played among the first violinists of the orchestra. 


f 


In Moscow box holders have refused to pay for their 
boxes unless certain singers are engaged, and a legal battle 
is brewing. Of course there is a tenor in the case. These 
high voices! 


=e <= 


The Munich Kaim Orchestra, 
poses playing a Beethoven cycle, which comprises all nine 
Munich, Frankfort, Stuttgart, Nirnberg 


under Weingartner, pur- 
symphonies, in 
and Mannheim. 


=e <= 


the new Mannheim Festhalle, 
have proven to be a success. 


The acoustics of which 
seats 15,000 people, The 
breaking of the sound waves is accomplished by the use 
of a rough plaster, an experiment here tried successfully 
by the builder. 


=e & 


Tonkuenstler Orchestra, conducted by Rich- 
ard Strauss, has decided to devote a portion of its season 
to the production of choral works with orchestra. Such 
works by Gustav Mahler and Charpentier are to have a 
hearing then, and the composers are to conduct. 


Se <= 


The Berlin 


Judges have decided that if Mlle. Friché breaks her con- 
tract with the Théatre de la Monnaie to enter the Paris 
Opéra Comique she will have to pay 40,000 francs for this 
pleasure. The lady has decided remain in Brussels 
What she thinks of this verdict would be interesting read- 


to 








The National Conservatory of Music of America, 


( RAPAEL JOSEFFY, 
ADE LE MARGULIES 
LEOPOLD LICHTENBERG, 
LEO. SCHULZ, 


HENRY T 


rtistic Faculty con- 
MAX SPICK 


sisting of 


SUOENE DUPRICHS, 
CK, 


CHARLES HEINROTH, AND OTHERS. 


JEANNETTE M. THURBER, PRESIDENT. 


and Organ—Sept. '6,10 A. M to 


Orchestral instruments—September 18,10 A. M.to12 M.and2to4 P.M. Singin 
to 12 M.;2to4P.M.and 8to 10P. m. Children’s Day—September 20, Plano and 


The eighteenth scholastic year begins September 2 and ends May J. 
12M. and2to4 P.M. Violia, Viola, "Cello, Contrabrass, Harp and All Other 


128 East Seventeenth Street, 
NEW YORK, 


Annual entrance examinations: Piane 
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CINCINNATI. September 6, rgoa. 


MOST disastrous fire occurred early Thursday 
l=. morning, which completely destroyed the Odeon 

at. and Lyceum, part of the College of Music build- 
ings, and injured Horticultural Hall adjoining, to the ex- 
tent of some $10,000. Music Hall was threatened but not 
reached by the fire. The fall exposition will be held on 
schedule time, and there will be no interference whatever 
with any of the booked Music Hall engagements. 

About twenty class rooms over the arched roof of the 
Odeon were destroyed, with their contents. 

Each room contained one or more pianos which had been 
rented from Woodmansee and which had just been placed 
in the room. A valuable harp, several ‘cellos and other 
instruments were destroyed. The musical library of Pro- 
fessor Van der Stucken, which represented years of work 
and trouble in accumulating, was completely destroyed. It 
was valued at several thousand dollars. Professor Gant- 
voort also had musical literature in the building 
also destroyed. $300. The 
A huge pipe organ which 


It was 
He places his loss at wreck 
of the Lyceum was complete 
thousands have admired was ruined. It represented an out 
lay of $10,000 and was insured for $5,000. A grand piano 
which cost $1,500 was also destroyed. The pipe organ in 
the college proper was not injured. 
pictures of Reuben Springer and George Ward Nichols. 
With the pictures were engrossed resolutions of condo- 
The picture of Springer was not touched, but that 


In the same room are 


lence. 
of Nichols was almost destroyed by water. 

The destruction of the Odeon and Lyceum is regarded 
as a public calamity. They were so intimately associated 
with the College of Music that the future of that institu- 
tion is seriously imperiled unless steps are at once taken 
to restore them. The Odeon was built in 1882. It was the 
result of the enterprise of George Ward Nichols and the 
liberal contribution of Reuben R. Springer, the donor of 
Music Hall. The success of the opera festivals led to the 
erection of the Odeon. 

The College of Music was originally a stock corporation, 
in which the shareholders were such distinguished citi- 
zens as John Shillito, Joseph Longworth, A. T. Goshorn, 
R. R. Springer, John Hauck, Conrad Windisch, Peter Ru- 
dolph Neff, C. H. Gould, Julius Balke and A. Howard 
Hinkle. The building, which was put up in a few months, 
cost with stage and furnishings about $60,000. George 
Ward Nichols died in 1885, and it was about three years 
after his death that the Lyceum, which was built for sma!l 
affairs, such as private concerts and organ recitals, was 
added. The ground, which cost about $10,000, was paid 
for iargely by Peter Rudolph Neff, and he also contributed 
largely to the building, which cost $16,000. 

The Odeon has been the scene of many notable enter- 
tainments. Some of the famous orators, artists and organi- 


zations in the world have appeared there, including Henry 
Ward Beecher, Robert G, Ingersoll, William J. Bryan, 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra, General Lew Wallace, 
Sousa and his band, Madame Nordica, Paderewski, de 
Pachmann, the pianist; Max O’Rell, the famous French- 
man; Joseffy, the pianist, and many others. The organ in 
the Lyceum, which cost $5,000, was the gift of Peter Ru- 
dolph Neff, who retired from the presidency of the Col- 
lege of Music a few years ago. Many of the various col- 
lege commercements and some notable political conven- 
tions have been heid in the Odeon. The two halls have 
always derived a handsome revenue for the College of 
Music, besides affording rare facilities for the students in 
their work. 

Mayor Julius Fleischmann, president of the College of 
Music, conferred yesterday with Prof. A. J. Gantvoort, 
who had charge of the Odeon and Lyceum during the va- 
cation, in regard to the projected resumption of academical 
studies next Monday. Mr. Fleischmann agreed that the 
college is to be formally opened on next Monday, as adver- 
tised, with Dean W. S. Sterling in charge. Applications 
for admission to the college were received during the week 
and all applicants will be accommodated, as well as those 
who will call on Monday and thereafter. There will be 
nothing to interfere with the course of events on account 
of the fire. The college building fronting on Plum street 
was practically left undamaged by the fire and the study 
and class rooms, as well as organ located there, will be 
used for teaching purposes 

President Fleischmann also stated that the college would 
be rebuilt as soon as a meeting of the board of directors 
could be arranged for to decide upon the plan. 

In this the proposition of Mrs. Fred H. 
Alms, who several months ago made an offer to donate 
$100,000 for the erection of a new college of music build- 
ing on the site and as a part of the Cincinnati University, 
came up for discussion. Mrs. Alms withdrew her propo- 
sition when the board of directors refused to transfer the 
College of Music to Burnet Woods, principally because of 
legal difficulties and impossibilities connected with the en- 
dowments of the college. It is believed, however, that in 
the present great disaster which has befallen the college, 
of which her late husband, Frederick H. Alms, was 
devoted and generous a friend, Mrs. Alms could be pre- 
vailed upon to renew her proposition to present needs, and 
the rebuilding of the college as a memorial to her deceased 
husband. Mrs. Alms is not in the city at present, having 
spent the summer at Crawford, N. H., and she is not ex- 
pected to return for a month. 


connection 


so 


The Rating Bureau gives the total insurance held on the 
Odeon, Lyceum, college and dormitory buildings at $39,- 
ooo. Of this $25,000 is on the Odeon and Lyceum. The 
actual loss to the College of Music buildings will not be 
known for several days, although it is estimated at about 
$80,000. The damage to Horticultural Hall will be about 
$10,000. 

A floor of the Schmidlapp dormitory will be used for 
class and teaching rooms, beginning on Monday, and Dex- 
ter Hall will be brought into requisition for the public re- 
citals and concerts of the college. 


Ohio Conservatory | 


of | Music, 


Miss Dell Martin Kendall, who has been summering in 
Michigan and filling occasional engagements, gave a song 
recital at the Country Club, of Grand Rapids, August 22, 
after which she was the guest of honor at a dinner dance 
Before returning on the 1oth she will 
Ottawa Beach Hotel at 


at the clubhouse. 


give a musical the 


Ottawa Beach. 


evening at 


ese & 

Charles A. Graninger, after a delightful year spent in 
Minneapolis, has returned to this city to assume the mu- 
sical directorship of the Ohio Conservatory of Music, and 
also to resume his piano classes, &c 

As Mr. Graninger left the city for rest and recuperation 
he did no teaching during the entire year, confining his 
artistic work to choral and operatic conducting 

Through the adopted report of its secretary, the drafted 
resolutions of a committee appointed and the manifold ex 
pressions of appreciation by the a reception 
honor, the Apollo Club paid high tribute to 
Mr. Graninger’s skill and success as a conductor, and also 


members at 
given in his 
as a builder of artistic programs 

The past season’s concerts have been unanimously de- 
clared the best in the club’s history 

The Apollos were unwilling to lose Mr. Graninger en- 
tirely, and have asked him to conduct the three concerts 
of the coming season, which will have for soloists Zelie 
de Lussan, Andreas Dippel and David Baxter. 

Mr. Graninger has agreed to do this if it can be ar- 
ranged so as not to interfere with his work in the Ohio 
Conservatory 

The Roosevelt Club, an organization composed of much 
brilliant talent, gave an opera very successfully in Minne- 
apolis and other Minnesota cities, also under the direction 
of Mr. Graninger. 

Word from Mountain Lake Park, 
Md., that Virgil A. Pinkley, who has been giving readings 
during his vacation at the different Chautauquas, will be- 
gin his work at the Ohio Conservatory of Music Septem- 
ber 10. 

His past week has been spent filling elocutionary en- 


has been received 


gagements throughout the mountains 

Mr. Pinkley never forgets to combine business with 
pleasure 

Georg Krueger and family have returned from their 
vacation, which was spent at their cottage in Winona, 
Ind. 

Mr. Krueger is as brown as a berry and enthusiastic 
over the prospects of,a busy season in the Ohio Conserva- 
tory of Music 

Mr. Krueger will not only have his class of former 
years, but will be compelled to make room for a num- 


ber of new applicants. 


John A. Broekhoven will have charge of the opera 
classes of the Ohio Conservatory of Music, also the 
theory, composition and musical history classes. 


J. A. Homan. 


The St. Petersburg Opera is about to mount Rimsky- 


Korsakoff’s opera “Servilia”; also a new work, “Nikita 


Fourth and Lawrence Streets, 
CINCINNATI. 
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First American Tour begins October, 1902. 
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SALT LAKE CITY NEWS. 


Sart Laxe City, September 1, 1902. 


HE Aztec romance ‘“Corianton,” has had a phenom- 
enal run here, and the management was obliged to 
give several extra performances to meet the demand of the 
Salt Lake people. This romantic drama is founded on an 
incident recorded in the “Book of Mormon,” and the 
scenes are laid in South America in 75 B. C. The gorgeous 
costumes and scenery fully convey the splendor of the 
dressing of these times. 

Besides being a wonderfully interesting play it has the 
double attraction of containing forty of the best male and 
female voices of the Tabernacle’s choir, which number will 
be increased when they go East. The leading roles were 
adequately filled by Joseph Haworth, Charles Roy Bowers, 
W. S. St. Clair, Thomas Coleman and James H. Lewis 
and Brigham S. Young. The three women taking principal 
parts were Miss Agnes Rose Lane, Miss Thais Magrane 
and Miss Josephine Draci, Miss Draci and Mr. St. Clair 
making most of their two small parts. The Deseret Dra- 
matic Syndicate has spared no expense staging this produc- 
tion, and the result has been the “standing room only” 
sign during the twelve performances given here. 

Special mention should be given Charles Roy Bowers, 
who made the original drawings of both scenery and cos- 
tumes, besides playing the part of Shiblon, the righteous 
son of Alma, the high priest. 

There have been some severe criticisms here, chiefly ow- 
ing to the length of the play, but the lines have been cut 
and the performance much improved. 

The company will play in Denver this week, and from 
there go East, arriving in New York for the beginning of 
the season. “Corianton” is an intensely interesting spec- 
tacular drama, and will doubtless be classed with the “Sign 
of the Cross” and “Quo Vadis.” 

=e = 


The testimonial tendered Heber S. Goddard was a mu 
sical treat in every way and also a financial success, Miss 
Agatha Berchoel making a special impression with her 
beautiful voice and artistic singing. 

Mr. Goddard left August 23 for New York, whence he 
sails for Germany. He will be greatly missed, for no pro- 
gram was ever complete without Mr, Goddard’s beautiful 
baritone voice. 

“The Prince and the Peasant” opera ran for eight per- 
formances, with two changes in the cast of characters. 
Mrs. Kate Bridewell-Anderson’s place in the principal 
role was filled by Miss Cloy Elmer, whose grave and 
sweet voice won her much applause and many friends. 
Mr. Best sang in his usual good form, and the people of 
Salt Lake were agreeably surprised with Miss Helene 
Shepard in the role of Fanchette. Miss Shepard is a 
great favorite here, and her début on the stage was 
marked with encores at every performance. She is a pupil 
of Mr. Goddard’s and has only been heard up to this time 
in small social entertainments. Her voice is sweet, sym- 





Mrs. Fannie Bloomfield-Zeisler is spending her vacation at Ischl in Europe, and the above picture shows the 
pretty spot from the Siriuskegel Mountain. Leschetisky is residing there at present, and is always in the place dur- 
ing the summer, surrounded by pupils. The composer Schiitt called on Madame Zeisler at Innsbruck when she 


was there. 


pathetic and clear, and her stage presence is all that can 
be desired. Miss Shepard hopes to adopt the operatic 
stage, and her friends predict a bright future for her, 
Messrs. Orvot and Maltese have made some wonderful 
improvements in their opera, and hope to take it on the 
road. The music is catchy and the lines bright. The 
ballet was drilled by Loi Seele, who won so much ap- 
plause for them, and also the dancers in “Corianton.” 


C. 


ZELIE DE LUSSAN. 


LLE. ZELIE DE LUSSAN has been persuaded by 
Mr. Charlton to follow the example which Madame 
Nordica tried with such success last season—to forsake 
opera for a transcontinental tour in concert and recital. 
Although a descendant of one of the oldest families of 
the French nobility, Mlle. de Lussan is, like Madame Nor- 
dica, an American by birth; and many of her greatest ar- 
tistic and social triumphs have been made in this country 
as well as in England and Continental Europe. But never 
before has she been heard here in concert. Her high rank 
as an operatic star, cordially accorded her on both conti- 
nents has been gained by her rare versatility and many 
sided art. In her subtlety and diablerie as Carmen, her 
charm and naiveté as Mignon, her fascination and aban- 
don as Musette in “La Bohéme,” and the requisite dis- 
tinctive traits she brings to all her other great operatic 
roles, her own individuality to produce a type which is as 
unique as it is irresistible. 
These, together with the charm of her face and figure, and 
the magnetism of her personality, have served to give her 


She has been doing Switserland and climbing the mountains. 


in the operatic field a distinction and an eminence all her 
own. These same qualities wiil serve her even better in 
concert and recital, for her programs, which will be char- 
acteristic of her type, may and will include not only arias 
from all her famous roles, but songs, old and modern, by 
Spanish, French, Italian, English and American composers, 
each sung in its own language and imbued with its own 
national spirit. 

Thus, in the same evening, Mlle. de Lussan will be Car- 
men while singing the “Tarantelle” or the “Habanera”; 
Nedda in the “Bird Song” from “I Pagliacci”; Musette in 
the waltz song from “La Bohéme,” and Mignon in “Con- 
nais Tu le Pays”; while in the groups of songs she will 
have still further opportunity to give expression to vary- 
ing moods and emotions, of which she is past mistress. 

The wide range and novel and unique character of her 
recital programs are illustrated by the one appended, which 
Mlle. de Lussan finds especially attractive: 
«+e+ee+e+Mendelssohn 

....Rubinstein 


On the Wings of Song...... 


TED Be cccccccccccccececes , 

BE Mas ceedbocubedsocdces scccedevesvecesensntssecetooenes Denza 

Bet Gi ccccdcatvcedccsésgetctsotocseses hentesadecdsvaeebete Grieg 

I -nendtgedecnnnedsdeendhbiaeeds dascaraciadscdesiesevebeneed Franz 

Dil Ghtnsteiteinn cdethemaeievahcesketewetharbestpedboned eoacdtin’ Guetari 
ew Puccini 


Waltz song, from La Bohéme............ 
PE indisdaslicgrciesetvecevednes jdstupsabetenuutens 
SY NG. ccc wossccsevessstsccacevscosbureedsecertee 


F. d’Erlanger 


OSGi ncsicwopadinescedncenns tasodbedteseecesionveseiacdenesecss Bemberg 
ee ca sa vseddnsenaesheesdbedeiiadstpesent Helmund 
Ee eee ee es 
ES SII a iccucnccescodsvaddubdbeseencensbune -d’Hardelot 
I oc aGc dui daa dbeb lee siecsdewdintiusetnacoieenteens Schumann 
BB Gee Titi Clas Fei e es cccccccosccctecscvcvccecs Clayton Johns 
I , CR snare dtotinnndcssccoenavenctbvessteveeses Bizet 














First American Tour of the Great Italian Composer, 


MASCACNI 





CONDUCTING HIS OWN OPERAS, 
——INCLUDING— 
**Cavalleria RKusticana,’’. ** Zanctto,’’ 
** Ratcliff,”’ **Iris,’’ Etc. 
A Great Cast of Eminent Artists. Complete Orchestra and Chorus. 


160 PHOPILE! 


Opening METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE, NEW YORK. 


Wed. Eve’g, Oct. 8. Thurs. 


Eve’g, Oct. 9. 


Sat. Mat., Oct. fl. 
Management: MITTENTHAL BROS, and S. KRONBERG, Rooms 201-2 Knickerbocker Theatre Building, NEW YORK. 


Sat. Eve’g, Oct. I. 














































: SEASON 1902-1903—For Concerts, Recitals and Oratorio. 
: SEMBRICH, .°:::°:.. emun-osuundd CAMPANARI, .:::...:.. 
SUZANNE ADAMS | THE C L GRAFF C0) LLOYD RAND,"(.5°" 
(Soprano Soloist Worcester Festival, October, 1902) oe ry % as 
| MAX BENDIX cuainbiiiin sein, LEO STERN 
: ano GADSKI. NEW YORK. BISPHAM. *::°” 
SARA. JOosSBY=st 


WILLIAM FISHER, 


351 W. 14th Street, 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Announces the ‘ 
Exclusive Management of 


Soprano. 


ANDERSON-BAERNS TEIN 


Basso. 
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Che Pre-eminent Concert Attractions of Season 1902-1903. 











Gregory Hast, 
DISTINGUISHED ENGLISH TENOR. RETURNING TO RE- 
PEAT LAST SEASON’S SUCCESSES. 















Ada Crossley, 
ENGLAND’S FOREMOST ORATORIO AND 
CONCERT CONTRALTO. FIRST AMERI- 
CAN TOUR. 


Charlotte [aconda, 


AMERICA’S LEADING COLORATURA SO 
PRANO, 





Andreas Dippel, 
FAMOUS GERMAN TENOR. FIRST RECITAL 
TOUR. 


David Baxter, 


EMINENT SCOTCH BASSO. FIRST TIME IN 
AMERICA 





Zélie de Lussan, 
SOPRANO, OPERATIC STAR OF HIGHEST RANK. FIRST 
TRANSCONTINENTAL RECITAL TOUR. 





Helen Niebuhr, 


let Flavie Van den Hende, 
AMERICAN CONTRALTO. 


BELGIAN ‘CELLIST 





Edwin Isham, Geo. Devoll, 
BARITONE. TENOR. 
RETURNING FROM NOTABLE SUCCESSES ABROAD. “AT 
HOME” MUSICALES A SPECIALTY. 


Doudson G. Charlton, 


Carne 
Katherine Ruth Heyman gle Mail, Katharine Fisk, 
° * y . @® 1 A DRAMATIC CONTRALTO. IN EUROPE SEA 
AMERICAN PIANIST. OTIS JF. Duryea, representative, ew Work. Tait comin 
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CARL IN THE WEST. 


The Distinguished Organist Visits Seattle and Other Cities 
in That Section. 


S already has been mentioned in THe Musicat Covu- 
RIER, William C. Carl is making a trip to the far 
West. He was in Seattle last week and was interviewed 
by a reporter of the Post-Intelligencer. The following arti- 
cle appeared in that newspaper September 1: 

Seattle lovers of music will likely be given an oppor- 
tunity this week of hearing the most famous organist 
in the country. It is largely through a happy combina- 
tion of circumstances that William C. Carl, for ten years 

and choirmaster of the First Presbyterian 
of New York city, finds himself in Seattle with 
time to spare on his hands. It is possible that during his 
stay he may give a recital. As this is Mr. Carl’s first visit 
to this section of the country, his coming is something of 
an event in musical circles. 

Mr. Carl takes a vacation of four months each year, and 
this year he wanted to see the West so badly that he gave 
up a contemplated concert tour through Europe to make 
a trip to the Yellowstone Park. He spent ten days in the 
famous park and went from there to Helena to exhibit a 
new organ. Then he concluded that he would never have 
a better opportunity of making a tour of the Northwest, 
and extended his trip to the Coast. It was his intention 
to make the trip to Alaska on the Garonne after com- 
pleting a run over the Canadian Pacific as far as Banff 
Springs, and he hurried to Seattle yesterday morning only 
to learn that the Garonne excursion had been abandoned. 
Hence it is that he has time on his hands, and Seattle mu- 
sicians will make the most of their opportunity of hear- 
ing an organist whose reputation is worldwide. 

Victoria and Vancouver have not been slow in securing 
his services. He will give a recital in St. John’s Church, 
in Victoria, September 11, and the next day at Vancouver 
he will inagurate a new organ, built in England especially 
for the Wesleyan Church of that city. The following 
Sunday he will give two services in Vancouver. He is 
already billed for a recital at the First Presbyterian 
Church in Tacoma for September 17, so that if he is heard 

t all in Seattle it will probably be this week. 

Mr. Carl received his musical training in Paris under 
the instruction of Guilmant, the leading organist of the 
world, and he has appeared in concert in all parts of the 
world He gave five grand concerts in Chicago during 
the World’s Fair; performed on three occasions at the 
exposition at Buffallo and has appeared at the Crystal 
Palace at London, and expositions at Paris and Stock- 


organist 
Church, 


holm. 

He has played in California, but this is his first trip to 
the Pacific Northwest, and he expresses delight at the 
climate and the scenery he pronounces the finest he has 


ever seen. Mr. Carl isa delightful man to meet. He is 


Mendelssohn 


a musician to his finger tips, but is able and willing to talk 
about a great many other things than music, and is en- 
tirely free from the poses affected by so many artists. 

“TI am simply delighted with the trip so far,” said Mr. 
Carl at the Rainier-Grand. “Of course, I am disap- 
pointed at not being able to make the Alaskan trip, as I 
had set my heart upon seeing that part of the country, 
and I cannot tell when I will have another chance to go. 
It is seldom that I can get to the Coast, and it is abso- 
lutely impossible for me to get farther west than Chicago 
in the winter time, as I have to be at my organ each 
Sunday. 

“I have found some very fine organs in this section. 
There are two fine organs in Portland and also two good 
ones in Tacoma. I have not yet had the pleasure of trying 
any of the Seattle organs, but I understand there are sev- 
eral very excellent ones in the churches here. I heard with 
a good deal of pleasure a few days ago that Seattle is to 
have two more really fine instruments within a short time. 
One of them will be placed in St. Mark’s and the other 
in Trinity. 

“The organ I am to inaugurate in Vancouver was built 
in England. It is a rare thing to find an English built 
organ in this part of the world. The English organs differ 
from the American make chiefly in the fact that they are 
much stronger in the diapason, or foundation tone. This 
is due principally to the fact that most of the churches 
over there are cathedral built, and it takes a strong founda- 
tion tone to fill them. Our builders have in the past paid 
more attention to the flute and reed tones, to the neglect 
of the diapason, but the more advanced builders are now 
remedying this defect and are turning out organs complete 
in every particular, so that we do not have to leave the 
United States to find as good instruments as there are in- 
the world. 

“My time on this trip is somewhat limited, as I am due 
the first week in October in Buffalo to play an entire week, 
with orchestra accompaniment. I will use the famous pipe 
organ exhibited at the exposition. It is now the property 
of the city of Buffalo, and has been placed in Convention 
Hali. Besides being organist and choir master of the First 
Presbyterian Church in New York, my time is taken up 
with work connected with the Guilmant Organ School, of 
which I am director. My duties are rather arduous and 
the grind seems long at times, so that I appreciate a vaca- 
tion when I get one. 

“I like Seattle because it is a bustling place. It is hard 
for a man like myself, who has lived all his life in an old 
community to realize what a lusty young giant of a city 
this is. Unconsciously, I suppose, we from the East com- 
pare your cities with ours, to your disadvantage maybe, 
but it is because we cannot remember that Seattle is a babe 
in years compared to New York, Boston or Philadelphia. 
I like the life and go I see here. If arrangements are not 
Ro to for a recital here this week, I shall put in the 


Hall 





can now w be engaged for the| 
Season of 1902-1903. 








FOR DATES, TERMS, Etc., APPLY TO 


FRANK H. PRESBY, Agent, 2381 Broadway; or, 
GEO. BECKER, care of DITSON’S, 867 Broadway, New York. 








Voice Culture, Style and Repertoire in Four Languages. 





AFTER SEPTEMBER 2a, 
230 West S2da street, NEw Yorn=.. 





Frances Travers, 


PARIS EXPOSITION, 1900. 


Only Honorable or 
of Any Vocal lastructor. 


Meanti 





Grace Ames, 











Katharine Noack Fique, 


TEACHER OF 
Aimée Michel, 
Lillian Watts, 
Adah Benzing, 


Kathleen Howard, 
Adelina Laciar, 
Mrs. Bruno Oscar Klein, 


And many others distinguished in Opera, Concert and Church Work. 





Maud Miac Carthy 





—Ee- VIOLINIST. 


ENTIRE SEASON 1902-3. 
DIRECTION: HENRY WOLFSOHN. 


Booked with Boston Symphony Orchestra. 





THE 66 
ONLY 


LESCHETIZKY’ 


* SCHOOL OF 
PIANO PLAYING 
IN AMERICA. 


Named after PROF. THEO. LESCHETIZKY, of Vienna, by his special permission. 


OIRECTRESS 
AND FOUNDER. 


KOWSKA, 


PROF. LESCHETIZKY’S Sole Principal Assistant in this country, formerly in Vienna; also Concert Pianiste. 


CARNEGIB HALL. Address Communications : 


HETIZKY—“ Mme. Wienzkowska’s s 


147 W. Bighty-second St., NEW YORK CITY. 
as a piano virtuosa and teacher is eminent.” 


LESC juccess 

PADEREWSKI—‘ Mme. Wienzkowska is a finished pianiste and possesses an extranrdimary ability ef communicating te others a 
lete knowledge of her art.” 

HANS RICHTER—" *l consider yeu an artist of finest esprit and taste, and a representative of s most selid school.” 








time until September 11 at some one of the summer re- 
sorts near here, of which I have heard much that is favor- 
able.” 








Rollie Borden Low in Denver. 
RS. ROLLIE BORDEN LOW, the soprano, and her 


mother have passed a pleasant and profitable sum- 
mer in the West. Mrs. Low sang at a musicale in Denver 
given by Mr. and Mrs. Herbert Whitney, and at one morn- 
ing service at St. John’s Cathedral in the same city. Her 
singing in the West has created a demand for her services. 
The Denver Choral Society may engage her for the first 
concert this season. The appended paragraph is from the 
Denver Times of Sunday, August 31, 1902: 

Dr. and Mrs. Herbert Whitney gave an informal musicale Friday 
evening to a few guests, giving them the great pleasure of hearing 
Mrs, Rollie Borden Low sing. The selections, which were varied 
in style, showed the possibilities of her voice and were rendered 
in a most finished manner and showed that Mrs. Low is an artist 
of high degree. 

Her program included three of Schumann’s songs, an aria from 
Massenet’s “Prophet,” Henschel’s “No More,” Arthur Foote’s 
“Rose in the Garden,” “Mighty Lak’ a Rose,” by Nevin, and Mar- 
garet Lang’s “Irish Love Song.” 


Letters for Artists. 


ETTERS addressed to the following are at THe Mu- 
SICAL Courter office. Please remit postage and ad- 

and the letters will be forwarded: 

Miss Lulu M. Genet. 

Mrs. T. B. Hyndman. 

Aristide Franceschetti. 

Miss Leontine Gaertner. 

Mme. Vesta Dodge Hartzell. 

Mr. and Mrs. G. Arnold. 

Thos. Meux. 

R. Paul. 

W. Lind. 

J. Hugh Allan. 

Miss Ethel Inman. 

H. Evan Williams. 

—— Camponi. 


dresses, 


Ernst Wilhelm Fritzsch, the publisher of the Mu- 
sikalisches Wochenblatt, died recently in Leipsic at the 
age of sixty-two. He was born August 24, 1840, at Liitzen 
and studied at the Leipsic Conservatory. In 1866 he be- 
came the editor and publisher of compositions by Grieg, 
Cornelius, Svendsen and others. Then he was made editor 
of the above named paper, in which he waged war valiant- 
ly for Wagner, whose ten volumes of collected writings he 
He was one of the links that connected this 
His death is to be re- 


published. 
musical generation with the past. 
gretted very much. 


Residence Studio: 57! F 571 Park Avenue. 


HERBERT WITHERSPOON 


————-—- aa 


ennai HENRY Say N, 
131 East 17th Street, NEW YORK. 





| ACCOMPANIST. 


Mme. VON KLENNER, exe rerun 


LOUIS DANNENBERG, 
New YorK. 


PIANIST—TEACHER. 


1845 SeventH Avenue, 


TELEPHONE! 2914 HARLEM. 


M, VITTORIO CARPI, 


BARITONE--2iice. haf: sfw"tose 





= INSTRUCTION in Four Languages inal ranches 


ITALIAN METHOD. 
| STUDIO: 572 Park Ave., bet. 62d and 63d Sts., New York. 


Compositions for the VIOLIN by 
EDMUND SEVERN. 


Mazurka de Concert. « B- i) iant, 
fiery and effective. % 


Cradie Song. “Charming melody.” 
Lilt. « Lively old time dance.” 
Longing. “Sweet and )_“ Sweet and expressive.” 


CARL FISCHER, 6 Fo , 6 Fourth Ave 








HELEN 


VON DOENHOFF 


Voice Culture, Art of Singing, 
Dramatic Action. 
@1 EAST 86TH ST., 





New YORK 
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PITTSBURG ORCHESTRA. 


Eighth Season. 
HI ates ol 


the sea; 

pregrams arranged 

to possible changes, but it 
SYMPHONIES 

Eroica, N 

C minor, N« 

Pastoral, No. 6 


Symphonie Fantastiqu 


From the New World 
C minor, No. 6 
Symphonie Orientale, op. 84 


The Four Seasons, op. 3 
Military, No. 11 

L’Ours, N« 17 

Jupiter, C major 
Ocean 

Walde, No. 3 
C minor, No. 2 

C minor, op. 17, Ne 
Manfred, op. 58 


Im 


OVERTURES 


King Lear 
Leonore, No. 3 
Les Francs Juges 
The Najades 
Academic Festiva 


Melpomene 
Lodciska 
Husitzka 
Carneva 


Cockaigne 





Iphigenie in Aulis (with ending by R. Wagner) 
Prometheus Bou 
A Midsummer Night's Dream 
Melusine 
Donna Dian 
Manfred 
(overture I 2 
Rome ind Juliet 
Richard III 
Der | 
SUCITES, SYMPHONIC POEMS 
S D 
i Scene Love Scene and Queen Mab (Sch 
Rome ind Juliet 
Petite Suite, Jeux d’ Enfants 
Egyptian Dance, from Djamile} 
Scenes Phantaisistes 
Suite Pastorale 
Slavonic Dances 
Airs de Ballet, from Lakme 
Symphonic Variations 
Norweg Dances 
Italian Scenes 
Suite Jocelyr 
Rhapsody 
Storn scene 
Symphonic Poem, (rthelk 
Iwo Rhapsodies 
Les Preludes 
the Battle of the Huns 
Suite, Indiar 
Suite, Le roi de Lahore 
Scenes Alsasciennes 
Ballet Music from Boabd 
Love Dreams 
Symphonic Var ns 
Rhapsodie Bretonne 
La Jota Aragonaise 
Danse Macabre 
Bal Costur 
Symphonic poem, Vitava 
fone poem, To the Memor fl 
Love Scene from Feuersnot 
Serenade 28 (for strings) 
Ee Eee Gee Geicnne cap ccsaceczcsen ts cctsscccccesss 


on have been engaged to fit into the scheme of 


the home concerts of the Pittsburg O1 
chesira have been fixed, and most of the soloists for 


the 


[he repertory is as follows, subject 
will probably be adhered to: 


Beethoven 
seethoven 

. Beethoven 
Berlioz 
Dvorak 
lazounov 
..Godard 
Hadley 
Haydn 
Haydn 
Mozart 

. Rubinstein 
Raff 
schumanr 
Tschaikowsky 


Tschaikowsky 


Bazzin 
Seethoven 
Berlioz 
Bermet 
Brahms 
Chadwick 
Cherubini 
Dvorak 
Dvorak 
Elgar 
Gluck 
Goldmark 
Mendelssohn 
Mendelss 
Reznicek 
Schumanr 
Ischaikowsky 
Ischaikowsky 
Volkman: 
Weber 


Godard 
Godard 
Hallen 
Hellmesberger 
Krug 
Lak 
Liszt 
Liszt 
MacDowe 
Massenet 
Massenet 
Moszkowsk 
Nevir 
Nicode 


Saint 


Arthur 


»aens 
Saint-Saéns 
Saint-Saens 
Rubinstein 
Smetar 


me Stahiberg 


R. Strauss 


Tschaikowsk 


..+. Tschaikowsky 


Fanta 
ldylle 


An 


nounced: 


Hein 


ists 
Cam] 


Luigi 


isie (vert Hamlet I'schatkowsk 
Van der Stucker 
MUSIC BY WAGNER 
Kaisermarscl 
lannhauser, Overture 
Lohengrin, Prelude 
Meistersinger, Walther’s Prize Song 
Meistersinger, Vorspiel 
Iristan and Isolde, Prelude and Liebest 
Walkure, Wotan’s Farewell and Magic Fire Scene 
Walkure, Ride of the Valkyries 
Siegfried, Forge Songs from Act I 
Gotterdammerung, Siegfried’s Deat 
Parsifal, Klingsor’s Magic Garden and Flower Girls’ Scene 


Parsifal, Prelude 


10ong the soloists engaged the following may be a1 


Suzanne Adams, Johanna Gadski, Schumam 


k, Mary Munchhoff, and some lesser lights—voca 
also Ellison van Hoose, the tenor, and Giuseppe 
vanar:, excellent baritone; Estelle Dyer, violinist; 
von Kunits, violinist, and pianists Fannie Bloom 


held Zeisler, Ossip Gabrilowitsch and Mark Hambourg 


rhe concert dates are appended: 
EVENINGS AT 
Thursday, Nove er ¢ Frida Jar 
Frida November 14 January 
November 28 Januar 3 
December February ¢ 
December February 
December Februa 
December 2¢ March ¢ 
January Marcl 
January Mar« 
AFTERNOONS AT 5 
Saturday, November & Saturda Jar 
November Januar 
November 209 January 
December ¢ February 
December 13 February 
December February 28 
December Mar 
Marc 
ry i Mar 
Che program of each pair of evening i afternoor nce 
be identical, of course 
It is proper and even important to give a list of the 
guarantors of t scheme, which consists of men mostly 
known even beyond the bounds of Pittsburg 
D. H. Hostetter W. N. Frew 
H. C. Frick Gecrge M. Laug 
John B. Jacksor Ss. S. 3 
Willa M ct lame H. I k 
J. B, Shea Edwar AW 
Reuben Mille James R 
E. M,. Fergusor — 5 . 
John G. Holmes H. K. Porter 
( I Mage George Lauder 
Willam Flin C, M. Schwab, 
k. B \lexander R. Peacock 
IH B. Thaw 
A. W Henry W. Oliver 
George tney Lawrence Dilw 
I ( WW P. Snyder 
JM imake James S. Humbir« 
Harvey L. Childs Frank Moore 
Frank F. Nicola 4. E. W. Painter 
Emil Winter James H. Park, 
"A. M. Byers F. J. Hearne 
Wallace H Rowe A. P. Burchfield 
F, T. F. Lovej J. B. Finley 
William M. Ha Herbert Du P 
Harmar D. Denny Samuel Hamiltor 
D. M. Clemsor W. H. Schoen, 
W. E. Corey James B,. Oliver 
Robert C. Hall George T. Olive 
James I. Buchanar Durbin Horne 
Robert Pitcairr John Moorhead, J 
George Westinghouse 
*In memoriam 

















ORCHESI 


RA COOMMITIET 
J. B, Shea, chairmas 
I. Buchana W Met 
j Z. Smit James H. Park 
George H. Wilson, mar r 


CHICAGO ORCHESTRA DATES. 
Twelfth Season in Chicage—1902-3. 
THOMAS, COND OR 


WESSELS 


THEODORE 


FrepeRICK J PREASURE 














FRIDAY AFTERNOONS 
October Januar 
i ber 4 lar 
(re “ 
n 
Nove ber ; ret i 
Novembe Febr 
November 2? Februar 
Ie ia Februar 
December March ¢ 
December March 13 
December 2¢ Mar 
} ry Mar 
SA RDAY EVENINGS 
October 18 January 
(ictober 2 lam 
qtr 
N ber 8 Ji 
N ember 1 Fet 
November 22 February 14, 
November 29 Februar 
December 6 Febr 
December Marct 
December Marct 
December Mar 
Januar Marcl 
Here are the programs i i hi 
FIRST CONCERT-OCTOBER ) 
Owe P Fur ' ‘ Weber 
g \ I r Bach 
. N 5 BEF ¢ Beethoven 
ne Poem, Death ar lransfig Straus 
Tannhauser Wagne 
SECOND CONCERT—OCTOBER AND 
erture, Der Impr € 
s, Chorale St. A r 
Symy r N 1, B flat, op. 3 Sc 
Overture, The Phantom Shi 
nbilder de Marchensy Dornréschen (new Hun 
Symphor Poe The Moldat 
1HIRD CONCER On er : November 
erture, Les Barbares (nce Saint-Saé 
Y C minor ™ . 
~ T i ¥ | ‘ . 
Hausegger 
Spring Goldmark 
Eve the M nta ~ Grieg 
At Cra 68 Grieg 
leu ( ariazione Isc kowsky 
Finale, ! I Tshaikowsky 
FOURTH CONCERT NOVEMBER : R 
Ss st, Ossip Gabrilowitscl 
Pastorale, Chris as Orator Bach 
Rondir for boes rine rns soor I 
thumous) Beethove 
Symphor N Sa Brahn 
( ert I I Choy 
Damnation of Faust Berlioz 
Invocation—Minuet of the Wil the-W 
Dance of the Sylphs, March “Rakoczy 
FIFTH CONCERT—NOVEMBER 14 AND 
s t, Br Steinde 
Su Konig Kristian I1 new Sibelius 
\ ns Symphonique yncell Boellmann 
(ive re-Fantaisa, Rome Juliet I'schaikowsky 
Sym y No. s, I re Raff 
Among the soloists already engaged for the approaching 
season are Ossip Gabrilowitsch, Raou Pugn Frederic 
Lamond, Mark Hambourg, Rudolph Ganz, Fan: r 








LE GAULOIS, Paris| 





Pleyel. 
prodigious diversity of a 


of Garat, Méhul, Guédron 


folksongs. 
musical 


June 7, 1902. 


intelligence. 








concert Victor 
warmly complimented Mr. Bjérksten, who during the entire 
concert was enthusiastically applauded, 


We have just been present at a sozrée particularly artistic— 
the song recital given by Theodor Bjérksten at the Salle 
With a full, beautifully ringing voice, and with a 
ents, the eminent Swedish tenor 
nterpreted, one after another, German /eder, romantic pages 
and melodies of Delibes, Widor, 
Bemberg and Gounod, as well as Swedish, French, and Italian 
Here we have certainly a singer of very rare 


After the Maurel 








THEODOR 


BJORKSTEN 


Vocal Instruction, 


St. Mare Building, 2 West 39th St., New York 





Concert, 
Oratorio, 
Song Recitals. 


Management 
| HENRY WOLFSOHN, 


131 Eas’ 17th Street 








“The Times,” London, England: 


‘** Kocian was required to play encores after his solos, 
‘Paderewski’ demonstration took place, sothat his appearance in London | 


and at the enda 


was an incontestable success.” 


KOCIAN _.. 


BOHEMIAN VIOLIN VIRTUOSO. 


First American Teurnte, Seeson 1902-1903, beginning November next. 
Direction RUDOLPH ARONSON, 
(Townsend Building) 1123 Broadway, New York City. 








| Sixth Transcontinental and 
Twenty-first Semi-Annual Tour. 





/ HIS 


| 


' 


(Organized September, 1892.) 
2 to 16, Western Pennsylvania Exposition, Pittsburg. 
17 and 18, Indiana Strate Pair. Indianap lis 
19, 2 and wl. Co seum Peoria, Ill 
“ 22. Abinwdon I! . Mat'nee 
2, Galesburg, Ill.. Evening 
23, Streato~-, I'l., Matinee 
2%, Joliet, Il!.. Evening 
24. ott wa, Ill., Mat nee 
24. Aurora, lil, bhvening 
v5, Wilwaukee. Wis.. Matinee and Evening 
26, 27 and 28, Chicago, Auditorium. 


Sept 








1902 
SOUSA 


BAND. 








-BUSSERT 


SOPRANO. 
CONCERT AND ORATORIO. 


Steinway Hall, New York. 


28 





Horatio W. Parker, Maud 
Leopold Kramer, Bruno 


field Zeisler, Mary Wood Chase, 
MacCarthy, Hugo MHeerman, 
Steindel, Kirkby Lunn, 

er the regular Chicago season the orchestra will go 


Anton van Rooy. 


on an extended tour under the management of Dunstan 


Coilins 


MASCAGNI HAS CLOSED HIS SEASON IN ITALY. 


ASCAGNI has closed his opera season in Italy and 
M is rapidly making his final preparations for coming 
to America. He has not been free from the attacks of 
the malicious and envious 


Mascagni has cabled his managers, Mittenthal Brothers 


& Kronberg, that his health and spirits were never bet 

t He sails from Southampton on the American liner 

Philadelph September 27. Mascagni’s Italian opera sea 
n closed at Liverna last Thursday evening with a gala 


performance of “Iris.” This opera and “Ratcliff” had been 


those mainly relied upon during the tour. This was in 
answer to the popular demand. “Ratcliff” and “Iris” are 
among the most best liked works in Italy today After 
the final performance the composer was banqueted in the 
city and presented with a jeweled shield in the shape of a 
harp. Elena Bianchini Cappeli, one of his leading dra- 
matic sopranos for the American tour, who had closed an 


Tosca” at Rimini a few days before, was 
“Ratcliff ’ 


in active rehearsal at the. Metropolitan 


engagement in ° 


this farewell performance choruses now are 


This opera seems 
America. It is one of the strongest 


destined to surprise 


d most melodio 


} 


written by an Italian 


The Severns Reopen Their Studios. 


M RK. anp MRS. EDMUND SEVERN opened this 
week their studios in New York and Springfield, 


Mass., and in the three departments, piano, violin and voice, 
have more pupils than ever. Harry E. Browne, one of 
Mrs. Severn | pupils, has returned to devote him- 

'y One season more entirely to study. Mr. Browne, 
who is a tenor, has sung during the summer with the 
Stewart Opera Company Ihe name of Miss Gertrude 
fraud, another vocal pupil of Mrs. Severn, was incor- 
rectly spelled tn the article about her singing, published 
in THe Musicar Cor EK last week 


Two Bissell Pupils. 
MACKAY, a very 


number of 


ADELINE 


prano, « 


talented young so 


ntertained a large guests at 
Camp Abenaki in the Adirondacks last Wednesday even 
ing \ musicale was given and many invited from White 
face Inn, Ruissemant Hotel and Stevens House. 

Miss Mackay’s beautiful voice and 


bringing her recognition in the musical field and winning 


artistic singing are 


greatest praise wherever she appears 

Che part of Josephine was taken by Mrs. Dorothy 
Southwick, of Hartford, Conn., and it was particularly well 
rendered Her voice, which is sweet, clear and sympa- 





MAX BENDIX, 


SOLO VIOLINIST. 





Address....sssesssnntttity, 


C. L. GRAFF co., _Carnegie Hall, New York. 


thetic, \edhasiensl to every part of the hall. She was lis- 
tened to with rapt attention and occasioned vociferous ap 
Mrs. Southwick is a pupil of Marie Seymour Bis- 
can be proud of the manner in 
"—Saranac Lake 


plause. 
sell, of New York, who 
which Mrs. Southwick rendered the part.’ 
correspondence. 

Both young 
Bissell. 


artists are pupils of Miss Marie Seymour 





MACONDA ENGAGED FOR NOVEMBER CONCERTS. 
ADAME 


singers 


MACONDA is one of the first American 
engaged for important concerts in the 
early part of the season. She sings in Baltimore, No- 
Norfolk, Va., November 12; Richmond, Va 
and Washington, D. C., November 14 


vember 10; 
November 13. 


Gabrilowitsch. 
A Ml. WRIGHT, of the Everett Piano Company, re- 
e ceived a cablegram yesterday from Gabrilowitsch 
stating that he will sail from Antwerp for New York on 


September 20 





Burmeister. 
ICHARD BURMEISTER will sail 
September 13 


De Zietinski.—The Olean School of Music, of which 
Mr. de Zielinski is director, sends this paper a neat cir- 
cular, showing a fine list of teachers, with a long roster of 
students. A studio musicale at his Buffalo residence im 


presses one with the high quality of the music played. 


ELIZABETH MANDELKERN.—Miss Elizabeth Mandelkern, 
a brilliant pupil of Eugene Bernstein, played the D minor 
Rubinstein Concerto, Friday, September 5, with Kalten- 
born’s Orchestra. For an encore she played Gounod-Saint 
Saéns’ “Faust.” She was very successful. 


Tom Kart to Return Octroser 1.—Tom Karl will re 
sume his teaching and directing in the vocal department 
Applied Music October 1. 


of the American Institute of 


Tue BreitNers 1N Newport.—Ludovic Breitner and Mrs 
Breitner gave a piano and violin recital at the house of 
Mr. and Mrs. John J. Mason in Newport last week. 


SAMUEL BowveN Moyie.—Samuel Bowden Moyle will 
reopen his studio for vocal training at 136 Fifth avenue, 


Monday, san tamer 15. 
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UNPUBLISHED BERLIOZ LETTERS. 


W E give below translations of some hitherto unpub- 

lished letters written to and by Berlioz, which have 
just been printed in Le Guide Musjcal. The letters relate 
to the difficulties which Berlioz had to face in obtaining 
a hall for his first public concert in 1828. The French 
originals offer good examples of the forcible style of a 
man who, besides being a great musician, 
plished writer, although owing to the practical nature of 


was an accom 
the correspondence, there was, of course, no opportunity 
for the flights of imagination in which Berlioz so often 
indulged. The chief interest of the letters lies in their 
illustration of the attitude of Cherubini toward the rising 
composer M. H. de Curzon, in introducing the cor 
respondence in Le Guide Musical, refers to “la mauvaise 
humeur de Cherubini,” and the letters seem to bear out 
this description. In Grove’s Dictionary Edward Dann 
reuther went so far 
hated by Cherubini. “So that, 
markable attainments (the ‘Ouverture des Francs Juges’ 


as to say that Berlioz was positively 
in spite of his most re 


and the ‘Symphonie Fantastique’ are more than sufficient 
to show that he was already the master of his masters 
Cherubini, of course, excepted), it was only after having 
been repeatedly plucked that he was permitted, on the 
fourth trial, to take a prize for composition.” As a mat- 


ter of fact, Berlioz’s revolutionary music to which Wagner 
owed so much was generally misunderstood, and Cheru 
bini’s antipathy may be put down to a genuine dislike of 
the new composer’s music more than to any feeling of 
rivalry. The French so little understood Berlioz’s works 
at the 


voyage through Germany and Russia, 


that they were astonished success of his musical 


and never allowed 
him a professorship at the Conservatoire 

Referring to the letters, M. de Curzon says: The dos 
sier of all this affair remained in the papers of the Maison 
du Roi, from 
which they have now been brought to light hey supply 


and consequently in the National Archives,” 


plenty of evidence of the importance which Berlioz at 


tached to his first concert. “On it,” he says, “depends my 
entire musical existence.” It was, in fact, the opening of 


a chapter in musical history of which the last word wa 
*Parsifal.” 

1.—Letter from Berlioz to the Minister for Fine Arts 
To Viscount de la Rochefoucault: 

MONSIEUR LE VicomTe—Will you have the kindness to 
grant me a few minutes’ private conversation in the course 
of this week, if possible. I should be very grateful for the 
Monsieur le Vicomte, your 
very humble and obedient servant, Hector Berwioz 


Pupil of the Royal School of Music (Composition ) 


favor. I have the honor to be, 


Rue pe Ricueviev, No. 96, Paris, April 27. 1828 

—Letter from the Comte de Chabrillant, Peer of 
France, to the Vicomte de la Rochefoucault, to support 
Berlioz’s request, April 30. 


American School of Opera. 


REGINALD DE KOVEN, President. 


Third Year begins Sept. 11. 


WM. G STEWART, General Director. 
SEND FOR PROSPECTUS. 
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HENRY WOLFSOHN, 
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HUGO HEERMANN, 


Germany’s Greatest Violinist. 
American Debut, February, 1908. 


Management: HENRY WOLFSOHN. 


CARNEGIE HALL. NEW YORK. 








PIANO and 
THEORY STUDIO: 


Steinway Hall, 
New York. 











BOWMAN 


In EUROPE until 
OCTOBER FIRST. 


BROWN, SHIPLEY 
& C0., London, Eng. 


Organist and Conductor 


OF THE 


Baptist Temple 
Choir, Brooklyn. 


ORGAN PRIVILEGES IN 
NEW YORK AND 
BROOKLYN. 























JOHN DENNIS MEHAN, 


70-80-81 Carnegie Hall, NEW YORK. 
TERM OPENS OCTOBER 1. 


Hieath, 


Intending students should make ap if p ble, by Sep ember 26. 
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N. VERT. 
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Letter from President Chenevaz to the same end, 


5.—Minutes of answers of the Director of Fine Arts 
to the two preceding letters (May 2 and 5). 

6.—Letter from Berlioz to the Minister for Fine Arts: 
To the Viscount de la Rochefoucault: 

Monsieur LE Vicomte—From the obliging answer you 
kindly gave on Thursday last to M. Chenevaz, deputy for 
I am hopeful that you will be able to grant me the 
You, 
are not sure that the Salle will be free for Sun 


Isére, 
use of the Salle des Menus-Plaisirs for my concert. 
however, 
day, May 18, and so cannot give me a definite decision 
Perhaps you will find the fresh course I am adopting in 
this inopportune, but, 
Vicomte, by my situation, and I beg 
of you to excuse me if I cannot await your decision with 
A concert of the kind I 


attention to 


matter somewhat Monsieur le 


I am compelled to it 
wish 


more patience to give re 


quires endless and details; it be 


hooves me to arrange preliminary rehearsals with my solo 


precaution 


singers and chorus; I cannot get any definite promise from 
orchestral players without stating the day and hour of the 
general rehearsal. As 
Salle, I am able to do nothing, to decide nothing, and I 
am afraid time for conquering my innumerable difficulties 
will This 
me before the public, is to myself of the greatest impor 
If you 


you have not yet granted me the 


fail me. concert, projected solely for bringing 


tance; on it depends my entire musical existence. 
should grant me the Salle de l’Ecole Royale, that would 


be very advantageous to me in all points; if you cannot 
will be urgent for me to take measures for securing an 


other hall. 
I beg of you, then, Monsieur le Vicomte, to let me know 
as soon as you shall be able your determination in this 


matter. 

The last concert of the Ecole Royale is fixed invariably 
for Sunday, May 11. That of the Société des Enfans 
d’Apollon always takes place on Ascension Day. Conse 


quently, unless there is some application anterior to mine 
the Salle ought to be free the 18th. If, however, this 
is not the case, and you are able to give me the 25th or 
26th of May, I will wait till then 

Will you kindly, Monsieur, take into consideration my 
difficult position, and continue that kindliness toward me 
which you have always in my difficulties. The 
course of a composer’s career becomes more thorny from 
day to day, and, if a powerful hand does not help me, I, 
in spite of my unalterable constancy, am afraid that I shall 
wear myself out in sterile efforts, and never reach the goal 
to which I aspire with so much ardor 

I have the honor to be, 
your 


lor 


shown 


servant, 
Hector Berwioz 
Rue pe Ricueciev, No. 95, Paris, May 3, 1828 
7.—The Minister for Fine Arts to M. Cherubini: 
I am sending you, sir, a request formulated by M. Ber 


profoundest respect, devoted 


lioz, which aims at obtaining the use, for a concert, of the 


Salle de |’Ecole Royale. 








|. EDWARD SUCKLING 


MANAGER AND AGENT FOR 


OSEFFY 


AND OTHER CELEBRATED ARTISTS. 


ADDRESS STEINWAY HALL, NEW YORK. . 
E. PRESSON __emmn_ 


MILLER, 


VOICE CULTURE. 


601-602 Carnegie Hall, New York. | 
Telephone: 1350 COLUMBUS. | 











CONCERT DIRECTION 


ROBERT STRAKOSCH 


56 Rue La Bruyere, PARIS. 


THE M 


Monsieur le Vicomte, with the Jeannette 











As this is recommended to me most 
arly by several persons whom I sincerely wish to oblige, 
I think I ought to allow him the Salle, which he claims 


for his use after the public concerts of the Ecole Royale 


musician particu 


shall have taken place. M. Berlioz wishes to be notified 
in advance of the particular date, in order to make his 
arrangements, so I must ask you if you will kindly let 


me know of any obstacle there may be to his having the 


DAli« n the course of the present month 


Pagis, May 6, 1828 


s Answer of Cherubini to the Minister for Fine Arts 
Monsieur le Vicomte 

I have had the honor to receive the letter which you 
addressed to me the 6th of this month, with the claim 
formulated by M. Berlioz, having as its object the obtain 


ing of the Salle d’Ecole Royale for a concert. 

| have the honor to apprise you that the last conecrt of 
the Ecole Royale being due to take place next Sunday, and 
that of the Société des Enfans d’Apollon on the 15th inst 
the Salle, which cannot be refused to this society 
rely free for May 18. But I forewarn you, sir, in 
M. Berlioz, that of 


wh ch have been given this year at the Ecole Royale will 


will be 
ent the 


interests of the success the concerts 


be very prejudicial to that which this artist seems to an 


ticipate for himself. The excellence and perfection of the 
concerts given have drawn the enthusiastic support of the 
public. Moreover, the commencement of the summer sea 
son, which prevents even us continuing our concerts, would 
¢ likely to prove injurious to M. Berlioz s interests 
I will add, Monsieur le Vicomte, that these concerts and 
the rehearsals which they have necessitated, having caused 
in the studies of the pupils, because of 
»f the professors from the classes, it 
the accustomed 


and if concerts are still given at the Ecole 


yme relaxation 
the enforced absence 
is time that I should re-establish routine 
of instruction 


Royale, | 


wish the course of the classes 


shall not be able to reorganize as promptly as I 


draw your attention to the fact, Monsieur 
of 


to strangers, or pupils, or other 


I ought also to 
le Vicomte, that in future the the Salle des Exer 
cises should not be granted 
artists; properly speaking this hall ought to be specially 
gatherings of the establishment 
Monsieur le Vicomte, will put 
whether the request of M. Ber 


CHERUBINI 


use 


consecrated to the musical 

All 
you in a position to decide 
granted 3 


these considerations, 


lioz ought to be 
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DURN 


Paris, May 13, 1828. 
10.—Letter from Berlioz to the Minister for Fine Arts 
A Monsieur le Vicomte de la Rochefoucault 


| 


Monsieur te VicomTe—I learn from M. Cherubini this 
morning that he has had the honor of writing to you in 
order to dissuade you from granting me the use of the 
Salle de |l’Ecole Royale for my concert. I now write to 
you for the purpose of clearing myself in your eyes from 
an implication of deceit of which you must believe me to 
ye guilty To be plain, you requested for me from M 


Cherubini the use of the salle under the impression that 


1 
seek 


he had advised me to your influence for this purpose, 
therefore it must seem strange to you now that he himself 
eems averse to the granting of this favor. Notwithstand 
nz, nothing is truer, and I can assure you that if he had 
t positively said to me: “You must get the permission 
f M. le Vicomte Rochefoucault,” I should not have 
ubled you with my letters as I have done 
The reasons he gave me this morning are very feeble; 
I am afraid,” he said, “you will not clear your expenses 
The season is too far advanced. You will have no audi 
e.” “Sir,” I answered, “I am willing to take the risks.” 
But after our concerts how can you present yourself with 
yut a large orchestra?” “I am sure of my resources. I 
shall at least have as good a one as yours.’ But these 
concerts will disturb the classes and cause the pupils to 
lose time.” “Monsieur, we will only have one rehearsal 
with the orchestra, and the concert will take place on a 


Sunday, which is a holiday at the Ecole.” “Moreover,” 
the amphitheatre which is still on 
that it would 
not cost you much to let this amphitheatre remain for a 
| that I could of it.” “Well, if 


days, 
le Vicomte de la Rochefoucault grant you the 


GLENN 
.. HALL 


TENOR. 


he added, “I wish to have 


the stage pulled down.” “It seems to me, sir, 


few so make use 


Monsieur 


Address 


CHAS. R. BAKEA, Fiac Arts Boildiag, 
er Kimball Hall Chicago. 


PIANIST. 








Management: DUNSTAN COLLINS, 740 Fine Arts Bidg., CHICAGO. 
MR. GREGORY Return 
Engagement 
AMERICA, 
January, 
February, 
March, 
April, 
Managemcat: LOUGON G. Charlton, caraceic nati, New York. 1903. 
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TOUR NOW 


LOUDON G. CHARLTON, 


David Baxter, =:-..... 


ORATORIO, CONCERT AND RECITAL. 


BOOKING. 


CARNEGIE 
HALL. 








Toronto, Oct. 3-4; 


Oct. 13; Jamestown, N. 


a Oct. 20; 














§ DUSS 


Direction of R. E. JOHNSTON, 1133 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


St Nicholas Garden, New York, until Sept 27; 
(Jubilee), Sept. 28; Utica, Oct. 1; Auburn, Oct. 2; Hamilton, Can , Oct. 3: 
Niagara Falis, Oct 5; 
Rochester, Oct. 12; Mt. Morris, N. Y.. Oct 


Oct. 15; Butler, Pa., Oct. 16; Rochester. Pa , Oct. 17; 
; 18; Wheeling, Oct. 19; New Martinsville, W. Va., Clarksburg, W. Va, 
; Fairmont, W. Va., 
*| D.C, Baltimore, Md , Oct. 22; Paterson, N J., Oct. 2: 


128 consecutive 
nights in New 
York 

Other bandmas- 
ters play 128 
minutes. 





27; Madison Square Garden 
Buffalo, week of Oct. 6; 
13; Hornellsville, N. Y., 

Pa , Oct. 15; Kane, Pa., 
Pittsburg, Oct. 17- 


Y., Oct. 14; Warren, 


Cumberland, Md., Oct 


9¢ 


21; Washington, 
; Elizabeth, N. J., 


Newark, N J., Oct. 24; Morristown, N. J., Oct. 25; Met. Op. House, Oct. 26. 
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but, 


hall, 1 shall not object, 
things to him.” 

I went away painfully affected and compelled to recog- 
nize that, far from finding a protector in the director of 
the Ecole Royale de Musique, I, doubly a pupil of that 
establishment, as a member of the classes of MM. Leseur 
and Reicha, encountered in M. Cherubini only a man in- 
clined to thwart me and put obstacles in my path. 

If my letter reaches you too late, and your mind is al- 
ready made up, it will be the second time that your friendly 
efforts for me will have been nullified by the attitude of a 
subordinate official. 

You perhaps still remember the letter which you deigned 
to write to M. Kreutzer three years ago, in order to get 
him to examine a score that I wished to have performed 
at the “concert spirituel.” He, in spite of your recom- 
mendation, and before he had read my score, refused, say- 


all the same, I have explained 


Now, having failed in all my efforts to make myself 
known in dramatic music, I wish to attempt a concert. Al- 
ready I have conquered the principal obstacles, and all is 
ready; the solo singers, the choruses and the orchestra. 
But the only locale suitable to me is that which I request. 
Must it be that, through the ill will of M. Cherubini, I 
must needs lose my time and my rest during a month and 
a half, and 400 francs worth of copy, only to gain in re- 
turn annoyances and disappointments? 

It is no longer possible for me to be ready for Sunday, 
May 18. Besides, the races of the Champ de Mars, which 
take place on that date, will be unfavorable for me, so 1 
would like to have the salle for the following Sunday, 
May 25. I beg of you, Monsieur le Vicomte, not to refuse 
me, and to let me know your decision as soon as possible. 
You will then draw me out of cruel suspense. 

I have the honor to be, Monsieur le Vicomte, with the 
humble and obedient 

Hector Bervioz. 


A Monsieur le Vicomte de la Rochefoucault: 


Monsieur Le VicomtTe—I have the honor to thank you 
for your kindness in granting me the Salle de |’Bcole 
Royale for my concert. M. Cherubini, having only in- 
formed me of your decision today at 11 a. m., I have 
pointed out to him the impossibility of my making the 
necessary arrangements for May 18, so he directs me to 
make a second application to you to grant me the same 
favor for Monday the 26th, which is a holiday at the 
Ecole. 

I have the honor to be, Monsieur le Vicomte, with the 
profoundest respect, your devoted servant, 

Hector Bervioz. 


Rue pe Ricweriev, No. 96, Wepnespay, May 14. 
12.—Minute of letter from the Director of Fine 
Cherubini, fixing the concert for May 26.—May 16. 


Arts to 


13.—Minute of letter from the Director of Fine Arts to 


ing that the Opéra was not meant for young people, and most profound respect, your very 
that there was not time to learn new works. He resisted servant, 
the pressure put on him by MM. Leseur, Gaudel, Prévort, Rve ve Ricue.iev, No. 96, Paris, May 17. 


Valentino, Dubois, ke. 


11.—Letter from Berlioz to the Minister for Fine Arts. 


Berlioz, infor 
London Musi 


ming him of the above decision —May 16.— 
cal News. 
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VOCAL PROFESSEUR, PARIS. 
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Miss JULIA KLUMPKE, 


VIOLINISTE. 


Pupil of MM. Eugene Ysaye and G. Rémy. 
Concerts, Musicales, Lessons, Violin and Accom- 
paniment. 10 rue Froidevaux. 


Mme. ROSINE LABORDE, 
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Professor of “ 
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Mae. J. VIEUXTEMPS, 


VOCAL PROFESSOR. 
Classes and Private Lessons. Placing and Mend- 
ing of Tones. 25 rue de Tocqueville (Moncesu). 
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Mr. Edwin Wareham, 
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Edouard Darewski, | 


PROFESSOR OF SINGING. 
Percy House, Randolph Rd., Maida Vale, London. 
Paderewski, writing in March, 188, says: “I 
know your remarkable qualities both as a singer 
and as a vocal teacher, and especially your method, 
which is ITALIAN IN THE BEST SENSE OF 
THE WORD.” 


Mme. MORIANI. 


Private Academy for Voice Training 
and School for Opera. 
Complete Training for Voice, Style, 





and the Different Re oires, 
Special Classes for Gentlemen on each 
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Madame Moriani will continue her Les- 
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Continent, thus affording change of air. 
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Miss EMMA HOWSON, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
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MISS EMMA THURSBY, 
SOPRANO, 
Will receive a limited number of pupils. 
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New York City. 


LILLIE MACHIN, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
Certificated pupil of Vannuccini. 


SPEAKS 
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Zellman Conser- 
vatory of Music, 


69 West 126th Sireet. 
(Near Lenox Ave.) 








— 


Joseph 8B. Zeliman, Directer. 





1203 Carnegie Hall, New York. 





Send for ee. 











Dr. 
HENRY G. 


-HANCHETT 


136 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


LECTURE RECITALS. 


PIANO INSTRUCTION. 


















SIX eminent teacners. 


ALBERTO JONAS, . e - Piano 
MAURICE DE VRIES, . . Vocal 
FREDERIC L. ABEL, ._. re 
J. H. B VAN DER VELPEN. e ° 


INCORPORATED UNDER THE LAWS OF 


MICHIGAN CONSERVATORY 0 MUSIC," sermcr ncn 


ALBERTO JONAS, 


The acknowledged foremost institution of music in Michigan One of the 
largest, most complete and handsomely appointed Conserva ries in America. 
Li eral advantages to students. PRICES MODERATE. Faculty of THIRTY- 


EE 
MICHIGAN. 
Washington Ave.and Park St. 


Oirector. 


HEADS OF DEPARTMENTS: 


Piano 
pm 


ELSA bg a Ve woras, ° 
HENRI ERN,. ° ° 
N. J. COREY, ° ° 
Harmony, Counterpoint and Soupeuie tion 


NEW, HANDSOMELY ILLUSTRA TED CATALOGUES FREE ON APPLICATION. 


FP. Ll. ABEL, Secretary. 











THE MUSIOAL COURIER. 























BALDWIN PIANOS 


ARE IDEAL CREATIONS OF 
ARTISTIC ENDEAVOR. 





PARI 











257 Wabash Avenue, 








D. HH. BALDWIN c& CO. 


142-144 West Fourth Street, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 








- eae 1900 











STRICH & ZEIDLER, 


STRICTLY HIGH-GRADE GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANOS, 


134th Street and Brook Avenue, 
HAVE BEEN FAMOUS FOR OVER 50 YEARS. 


EASE Good Th Bett N 
JOO en etter Ow. 
IANOS << 


MAIN OFFICES 


slotted ortnagra neg Co., 128 Weer 42d ah ~~ re 


e WILBUR a 





a a 


NEW YORK. 


A. B. CHASE 


PIANOS. 


Highest type of Artistic Instruments 
For the pianist, the singer, the teacher, 
the student, the conservatory, the concert. 


Factory at NORWALK, OHIO. 


The Editor-in-Chief of THe Musicai 





REFERENCE Courigr 








CONCERT DIRECTION 


Agency Founded 1870.) 


HERMANN WOLFF. 


Berlin and Fiottwellstregse 1. 
Musikwolff, Beriin. 


VIOLIN MAKER 
and dealer in Old Itatltan Violins. 


SR. 


Germany: 
Cable address: 







Proprietor and Manager of the Philharmonic 
Concerts, Berlin; the new Si ibscript ion "Co ncerts 
Hamburg the Bechstein Hall, Berlin 





Sole Repr esentative of most of the leading artists 
viz Joact 1im, d’Albert, St on Mme. Car- 





a3 


refio, Mile. Kleeberg. Mll Marcella Sembrich 

Emil Goetz, the Berlin Paitharmente Orchestra eX Oca’ 
Manager of the American toursof Josef Hofmann 

Eugen d'Albert and Pablo de Sarasate Importer of VENETIAN and 


Prepares Roma “Pure Quint’’ Strings. 


32 Union Square East, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


Principal Agency for Music Teachers. 
APPLY FOR CATALOGUE. 





HANS TIETGEN, 


HUGO GORLITZ 


119 New Bond Street, 
LONDON, W. 


European-American Concert Bureau 


Nine years Director of Paderewskhi's Tours 
Sole Agent and Manager of K.ubelik. 


AMERICAN TOVR OF KVBELIAK, 19061-19063 
Under Management of 
MR. DANIEL FROHMAN @ MR. HVGO GORLIEZ. 




















Royal Conservatory of Music and Theatre, 2resten, Germany. 


Forty-sixth Year, 1899-1900: 1,277 Pupils; 72 Recitals. 


Frau Auer-Herbeck, Bachmann, Braunroth, Déring, Draeseke, Fahrmann, Frau Falkenberg, Fuchs, 
HS ner, coneeme. Iffert, Kluge, Fr!. von Kotzebue, ones. Mann, Fri. Orgeni, Paul, Frau Rappoldi- 
Kahrer, Remmele, Reuss, Schmole, Von Schreiner, Schulz-Beuthen, Fri. Sievert. Fri. Spliet, Starcke, 
Tyson- Wolff, Urbach, Vetter, Winds, Wolf, Wilh, Wolters, the foremost members of the Royal Court 
Orchestra, headed by Concertmaster Rappoldi, Grfitzmacher, Feigerl, Bauer, Biehring, Fricke, 
Gabler, Wolfermann, etc. Education from Costania to finish. Full courses or single branches 
Principal admission times begin April and September. Admission granted also at other times 
For prospectus and other information apply to our American Representative, 


E. A. LEOPOLD, Vocal instructor, NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


The Stern Conservatory of Music, 


FOUNDED isso. 


222 Bernburgerstrasse (Philharmonie), Berlin, S. W. 
Royal Professor°-QUSTAV HOLLAENDER, Director. 





118 Instructors, among whom are: 





CONSERVATORY Development in all branches of music OPERATIC AND DRAMATIC SCHOOL 
Complete Training for the Stage ORCHESTRAL SCHOOL jeemeetens all solo and all orchestral 
instruments). SEMINARY: Special training for teachers. HORUS SCHOOL ELEMENTARY 
PIANO AND VIOLIN SCHOOL. 

Principal Teachers: HARMONY AND COMPOSITION—Max Loewengard, Hans Pfitener, Prof. Philipp 

eiter, Prof. E. E. Taubert. PIANO—Emma Koch. cols Dreyschock, Anton Be tar ot Otto Heg 
ner, Prof. Erneat Jedliczka, A. Papendieck, Gustav Poh rmann, Prof. E. E. Taubert, Guenther 
Freudenberg. SINGING—Frau Prof. Selma Nicklass- TA. Mme. Blanche Corelli, Wladyslaw 
Seidemann, Alexander Heinemann. OPERATIC AND DRAMATIC CLASS—F. Jacques Gol poe. 
VIOLIN- “a Norman-Neruda), Prof. Gustav Hollaender, Bernard esau, Willy 


4 Halle (Wilma 
a 


Nicking, mpelmann. ‘CELLO—Eugen Sandow. HARP, HARMONIUM—Franz Poenits. OR 
BAN Dts. ‘Dienst’ Royal Music Director, &c 

Charges: From 125 marks ($30) up to 500 marks ($120) Annually 

Prospectuses may be obtained through the Conservatory. Pupils received at any time Consultation 


hours from 11 a. m. to 1 p. m 


Klindworth-Scharwenka Conservatory of Music. 


BERLIN W., STEGLITZERSTRASSE, i9. 

Director: Dr. Huco Go_pscumipt. Principal Teachers: Pror. Xaver SCHARWENKA, 
K. K. Hofpianist; P. H. ScHarwenKA, C. ANsorce, W. Bercer, W. LerpHoLz, MAYER- 
Maur (Piano) ; Gotpscu Mint, Lina Beck (Singing) ; Zayic, GRUENBERG, VAN BRENNER- 
BERG (Violin); VAN Lier ('Cello) ; KNuprer (Opera). 

Pupils received at any time. 








THE NEW LOCATION OF THE 


Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, 


MISS CLARA BAUR, Directrese, 
HIGHLAND AVENUE AND OAK STREET. 


The Conservatory instructs, trains and educates DELIGHTFULLY LOCATED on the hills over- 
those seeking a musical education after the best looking the city, in the etl BUILDING DE- 
methods of foremost European Conservatories. VOTED TO MUSIC IN AMERIC. 


The faculty includes some of the leading Artists _ Day and boarding pupils enrolled 
and Musicians of America. For catalogue address 
MISS CLARA BAUR, 
Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, 
Highland Ave. & Oak St., CINCINNATI, Ohio,U.8.A. 


at any time. 


NEW LOCATION, with 
home comfort and luxurious 


Tte environment of the 
respect to refinement, 
surroundings, ideal. 


ASHTON’S KOYAL AGENCY 


38 Old Bond St., LONDON, W. 


PY APPOINTMENT TO 
His Majesty The King, Her Majesty Queen Alexandra, and 


Their Royal Highnesses Prince and Princess of Wales. 
Concert, 
Theatrical, 
Variety. 
Artists introduced, Tours and Concerts arranged and managed. 
The Royal Agent for Drawing Room Entertainments. 








CONCERT DIRECTION 
CHARLES BING, 


312 Regent Street, London, W. 


Telegraphic Address: ‘‘ ARTISTLIKB, LONDON.” 


AGENCY FOR LEADING ARTISTS AND MUSICAL ORGANIZATIONS, 
RECITALS DIRECTED AND MANAGED. 


TOURS ARRANGED WRITE AND ARRANGE APPOINTMENT. 





THE **Undertakes Good Artists Only.” 
ONCORDE The St. James Budget says: Mr. Norman Concorde is the mest 
energetic and up to date man in his profession. 
ONCERT Music says: The C. C. C. is influenced solely by artistic merit. 
ONTROL The Musical Courier says: His name has become a guarantee of 
reliability 


The Zeitschrift fur Musik (Leipzig) says 
ip besteht darin 
jourt Circular says 


Herrn Concorde’s prins- 
wenig zu versprechen und viel su halten. 
The The most reliable bureau in Londen. 
Address: 310 Regent St., London, W. 
“CONCORDIST, LONDON.” Cable Code: THE CONCORDE CODE. 


and Orchestra, Entertain- 
mentand Lecture Bureau. 
Telephone: 4158 GERRARD. Telegrams: 


Hazelton Brothers 


PIANOS, 


THOROUGHLY FIRST-CLASS IN EVERY RESPECT, 


APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE. 


Nos. 34 & 36 University Place, New York. 

















THE MUSICAL 


COURIER. 











STEINWAY 


Grand and Upright 


PIANOS. 


Steinway & Sons are the only manufacturers who make all component 
parts of their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the 
casting of the full metal frames), in their own factories. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL, 


Nos. 107, 109 & 111 East Fourteenth Street. 











CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, 


No. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON, W. 





EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY & SONS, 
St. Pauli, Neue Rosen Strasse No. 20-24, HAMBURG, GERMANY. 





FINISHING FACTORY, FOURTH AVENUE, 52d-53d STREETS, NEW YORK CITY, 
Piano Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, 
Long Island City, opposite 120th Street, New York City. 





EVERETT 
PIANOS 


GRAND and UPRIGHT + + 
DISTINCT ART CREATIONS 


IMITATING NONE, BUT POSSESSING INDIVIDUAL QUALITIES WHICH MAKE 
THEM THE BEST NOW MANUFACTURED. 


OSSIP GABRILOWITSCH, RICHARD BURMEISTER 


AND OTHER EMINENT VIRTUOS! EXCLUSIVELY USE AND UNQUALIFIEDLY 
INDORSE THEM. 


EVER_ETT PIANO CoO. 


BOSTON 
THE JOHN CHVRBRCH CO. 


CINCINNATI. CHIC_AGO 














NEW YORK 





PIANOS 





MBALL* 


CHICAGO, ILL., U. S. A. 





KNABE 


BALTIMORE. 
WASHINGTON. 


NEW YORK. 





THE CELEBRATED 


Heads the List of the Highest Grade Planos, and 


Are at present Preferred by 


the [lost the Leading 


Popular and Artists. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS: 


SOHMER BUILDING, Fifth Avenue, Cor. 22d Street. 





IANOS appeal to the most critical musical taste, and 
are receiving more favorable comment to-day than 
any other make of piano offered to the public. 
Their leading features are Scientific Scale, Purity and 
Character of Tone, Sympathetic and Responsive Touch, 


Beauty and Modernity of Cases. 


Write for explanatory literature. 


Vose & Sons Piano Co., 


160 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 





BLUMENBERG PRESS, 214-218 WILLIAM STREET, AND 18—20 ROSE STREET, NEW YORK. 





